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CN CALLING 

Among the nations 
nobliest chartered, 
England recalls her 
heritage. 

In her is that which is 
not bartered, 

Which force can neither 
quell nor cage. 

Laurence Binyon 
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The Glow of the Hour of Victory 


What We Were Thinking 
When the Great War Ended 


The Dream That 

Tiiose who lived through the 
last war will never forget 
two things, the going into the 
dark shadows and the coming 
out of them after four years. 

The candles were going out all 
over Europe, said Sir Edward 
Grey as he stood at the Foreign 
Office window at midnight on 
the fourth of August, and we 
should not see them lit again in 
our time. 

The Vision Splendid 

And yet it seemed that they 
were lit again at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of that first 
Armistice Day, when the streets 
of London were filled with people 
who hardly knew whether to 
laugh or cry, so strange it was to 
be at peace again. They remem¬ 
bered those days of great sub¬ 
limity in 1914 when our people 
faced the Valley of the Shadow 
with an idealism that was almost 
divine, and now they were 
through the long^, dark valley and 
all the lights were shining on the 
other side. 

It was not for nothing, the 
bitter price that had been paid. 
It was not for nothing that all 
this effort and treasure had been 
poured out for four long years, 
the flower of our manhood, a 
million men ; the rich harvest of 
our toil, ten thousand million 
pounds. It \vas not for nothing, 
for evil had been beaten, wrong- 
had been righted, military des¬ 
potisms had been broken dowm, 
and the great free peoples of the 
world -were like a band of brothers 
with their faces to the east : 

And zvitli the Vision Splendid 

Were on their way attended. 

The hopes of our people were 
raised to a height they had not 
reached before, for the war to 
end war had been won, and the 
Great Peace was come. 

What was it that the war had 
done for us ? It had set us free, 
we said, from the fear that had 
been hanging over Europe • so 
long—that, of course, it had 
done, and it had shaken mili¬ 
tarism to the depths. Never 
again could those who had mia- 


Das Been Broken 

gled their blood on the battle¬ 
fields and oceans of the world 
raise their hand against each 
other or forget those years, and, 
as for us, our flag flew over 
Bethlehem and Calvary, the 
Cradle and the Tomb of Christ 
were in our keeping, as if to seal 
our holy pledge that we would 
keep faith with those who had 
died. 

The war had been a trumpet 
call to show us the powers we 
had wasted all those years ; now 
had come the great victory as 
an inspiration to urge us on. At 
least the war had knit us together 
and stirred us to dream and 
work for a future nobler yet. 

It had shown us that all these 
years we had had power to lift 
up our people to a level of 
happiness beyond their dreams, 
and that we had thrown this 
power away. It had shown us 
that at any time we could have 
abolished poverty and hunger 
and distributed wealth with 
something like justice. It had 
shown us the pettiness of the 
things that divide us and the 
greatness of the things that unite 
us, and it had settled contro¬ 
versies that had embittered our 
politics for years. It had shown 
us that we could do in a night 
things we had been afraid of for 
a generation. It broke down 
class barriers and raised democ¬ 
racy to its share in the high seats 
of government. 

Despotisms Destroyed 

In some countries the revolution 
of the \yar destroyed a despotism 
and a throne ; in our own it de¬ 
stroyed a despotism of bad habits 
and bad ideas. We set out on 
our new journey to the better 
days with a better understanding 
one of another, a better concep¬ 
tion of right and wrong in our 
hearts. We were all more sym¬ 
pathetic. ■ We all loved our coun¬ 
try a little more (or a great deal 
more). 

The lives of millions had been 
stirred .with an idealism they 
had not known before. It was 
harder for a man to break his 

Continued on page 2 



Twenty-One Years After 


These little years, these drops of time, 

Yet many suns have risen and many moons have waned. 
And old men died, and young men passed their prime . , . 


It is 21 years since the Great War ended, the War to End War, 
and Annistice Day finds this sentinel at his post on the Home Front. 
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HEROES OF THE 
PEACE FRONT 

Peace has her heroes no less valorous 
and constant than those who face 
the perils of the battlefield. 

The men who keep the home fires 
burning and help to raise the steam of 
our ships and trains go daily and 
nightly into the front line of danger 
to win coal for us all. 

The most recent blow to fall upon 
them, that at the Valieyfield Colliery 
near Dunfermline, claimed 35 lives 
at one swoop when, without any warn¬ 
ing of danger, a great explosion 
occurred. 

Neither bomb nor shell in battle is 
more sudden or destructive ; nothing 
could more testingly search the nerves. 
But in this pit, as always in the 
presence of disaster, the miners showed 
the quiet purposeful heroism for which 
they are famous. 

One young man, David Anderson, 
half suffocated by the poisoned air, 
with dead and dying men about him and 
others imperilled in adjoining galleries, 
kept his nerve and, battling his way 
through the murk, reached a pump, set 
it in action, and so induced a current 
of air which saved the lives of a score 
of imprisoned men. 

A Gallant Veteran, 

In the same pit worked Thomas 
Kerr, a gallant veteran, and his son. 
Both were involved in the explosion. 
Although mortally injured, the father, 
with his strength fast ebbing away, 
nerved himself to an expiring effort to 
save his son and his mates. He 
crawled painfully and with great effort 
to where he knew an underground 
telephone was installed. 

He managed to get in touch with 
officials on the surface and described 
to them the condition and situation 
of the shattered area. On help being 
sent down, he was among the first 
rescued and taken to hospital, and 
there, before he died, the stricken hero 
learned that death had already claimed 
the son he had striven to save. 

Two Men and An Emu 

Two young canoeists have just finished 
the longest inland water journey ever 
accomplished in Australia. 

They are Mr A. L. Hunter and Mr A. 
Harrison of New South tVales who, 
taking with them an emu chick named 
Donk, have canoed from Canberra to 
Adelaide. For 1000 miles of their 
2500-mile journey they followed in the 
tracks of Charles Sturt, who travelled 
down the Murrumbidgee and Murray 
rivers in 1830. 

The rivers everywhere were teeming 
with fish, lobsters, and thousands of 
duck of all descriptions, but what the 
two men and especially Donk liked to 
sat most of all were the big white grubs 
they found in the red gums. 

Three Good Things 

St Helens, Lancashire, is doing three 
good things at once. 

Corporation refuse dumps are being 
used to grow more vegetables. 

An almost unbelievable piece of work 
is being done on a field 17 feet deep in 
cinders, which has been turned into 
allotments on which unemployed men 
have grown prize-winning vegetables. 

On a corporation dump pig.s and 
poultry are being reared in thousands. 

Thus the town gains in three ways, 
unemployed find work, more food is 
grown, and waste areas are turned into 
fruitful places. 


The Dream That Has LiniE News Reel 


Been Broken 


Continued from page 1 

word. It was easier to be just and 
patient and kind. We - liad" stirred 
within us the play of great emotions, 
had felt the solemn uprisings that come 
from the depths of our being. We had 
thought less of self and more of others. 
We had learned to scorn what is petty 
and mean, and had found what a 
pitiful thing, in war or in peace, a 
shirker or a hoarder is. 

We had lived through our country’s 
greatest hours, had seen millions of 
men snatched from a humdrum life 
and stirred to a Great Adventure 
which had led them to the very shadow 
of the throne of God. In that shadow 
they had lived, waking in the morning 
conscious of things more precious than 
life, living in the face of death, remem¬ 
bering their Creator in the days of their 
youth. To those abroad this life in the 
presence of the Angel of Death had 
come—every daj' they heard the beat¬ 
ing of his wings ; and to those at home 
had come the trumpet call; Are you 
worthy of this and of these, of all this 
sacrifice and these ideals, of all this 
chivalr}' that is willing to die that you 
may live ? 

A Trumpet Call to AIL 

There would surely be a glow in life 
when we began again, wc said. These 
men would bring home something they 
had not before, and it would change 
our lives. Every city and village, every 
house and every life would be' richer 
for something new and strange ; the 
old would dream dreams and the 
young would see visions. 

And far beyond tl.ie bounds of our 
little island this new spirit would find 
its way, for the trumpet call was to all 
the \vorld, ospeciall}^ to our. British 
Commonwealth. 

The war had shown that the idea of 
a free empire was sound ; the first free 
empire in the world had stood the test. 
War had welded it together as the, 
mightiest organised force on earth. 
It had set up the dominions in their 
high places, colonies no more but equal 
nations. It had opened our eyes to the 
resources of the British Empire, the 
richest area of the earth under one flag. 

And it had brought together the 
English-speaking peoples, for incom¬ 
parably above all other gains was the 
spectacle of America coming in, aban¬ 
doning her isolation. There was no 
more the New World and the Old : it 
was the Whole World now, with America 
in to make it safe, sa/e for democracy. 

The British Idea 

The world at peace and safe for 
democrac}'—it would be blazoned on 
the banners of the world. Four-fifths 
of the human race had set their' faces 
to the sunrise and were marching on 
to better things. War behind them. 
Peace before, and crowning it all was 
the League of Nations that would save 
mankind. The British Idea had sur¬ 
vived the fiercest fires in history. Great 
empires have been ruled by force and 
the clouds have gathered round their 
setting suns, but the sun had not set 
on the Empire of the Flag, the first 
empire liberty has ever made. Ma¬ 
terials, money, and men—the empire 
free to please itself had poured them 
out unstintingly to save the world. ■ 


Now there had dawned on men the 
wide world over the idea that all their 
lives the power had been given to a 
handful of despots to take the instru¬ 
ments of peace, the treasuries of know¬ 
ledge, and the energies and bodies of 
millions of men as pawns in their game. 
Never could it be again. Now we should 
turn these things to nobler purposes. 

We should unite in construction and 
not for destruction. We should seek 
alliances for lifting up the world and 
conquering disease and ignorance and 
wrong. We should endow research and 
build up parliaments of science. Free 
from military shackles, the evolution 
of the nation would be no longer in 
matter but in mind.' The lower 
struggle was ended. Man had emerged. 
The quest of truth would follow the 
conquest of the brute. 

Democracy Victorious 

It was easy, for the people w^ere 
resolved. Their hearts were lifted up. 
They had won the great victory and 
w'ar was dead. In the heart of demo¬ 
cracy lived the power that would save 
mankind. Faith, Knowledge, Justice, 
these three, would lift the world to 
heights unthinkable. It was knowledge 
that made democracy! It was science . 
working quietly in the lives of the 
people that built up their power. We 
had neglected science, yet all the time it 
was wwking as the great factor in the 
world, shaping the lives of men and 
swaying the destinies of nations. It 
invented printing and railways and 
telegraphs; it was to invent motor¬ 
cars and aeroplanes and wireless and 
television ; and out of all these things 
has come Democracy. Once they were 
the vision in the mind of a few, but 
they have made the world we live in, 
and now, with w'ar out of the W'ay, they 
would turn it into paradise. 

So iV 6 (Iwttglit on that great day 
when a million people croitded (he 
streets of London and laughed and cried 
like children. 

This Last Crusade 

If the vision is faded, if the dream 
is broken, if tyranny has raised its 
head again where it was brought low, 
it is not the fault of those who lie in 
Flanders Fields. It is not the fault 
of those who won the War; it is the 
fault of those who lost the Peace. 

And now, 21 j^ars after, our men 
are maiching on the Last Crusade. The 
deafh-knell of the tyrant has been 
sounded. Once again we pass through 
the Valley of the Shadow. Our 
strength is as the strength of ten 
because our cause is pure. It is the 
cause of human freedom once again, 
but with all the bitter years' of e.x- 
pericncc and failure behind us and in 
front the sure and certain hope of the 
final triumph of all The dearest things 
we live for. 

This time there are no great shout¬ 
ings, no bands are playing, no crowds 
are cheering. It is deep down in their 
hearts that men have set their stern 
resolve to free the earth from the 
menace of Force and the sword of the 
Dictator. Behind us lies the long, long 
trail of broken dreams ; in front, far- 
off, the trumpet blows, and there is 
One with us 'VVho rides on the wings 
of the wind. 


Cecil Rhodes’s town (Bishops Stort- 
ford) is opening the Corn Exchange 
every Sunday so that evacuated 
children may meet their parents there. 

The number of Flanders poppies 
offered for sale on Armistice Day will 
be about 50,000,000. 

About 300,000 workers in the clothing 
industry have received- increased wages 
costing more than £4,000,000 a year. 

A journey by electric railway from 
Basle in Switzerland to Reggio in the 
extreme south of Italy, over 000 miles, 
is now possible following the recent 
opening of a new 66-mile section of 
electrified line from Voghera to Chiasso. 

In the railway station at Copenhagen 
one can get the use of a t3'pewriter, 
complete with stationery, carbons, and 
stamps, by dropping a few coins into 
a machine. 

The Queen will broadcast to the Empire on 
Armistice Day. 

An aboriginal race of hillmen in Cen¬ 
tral India who offered to send bo'ws and 
arrows to help Britain against Nazism 
were much disappointed to learn that 
such xveapons were no longer in use. 

The British Government is buying 
420,000,000 lbs. of copper from Canada 
during the next twelve months, four- 
fifths of her present output. 

When Mill Hill School was es'acuated 
to St Bees in Cumberland one bo\^ cycled 
all the way there. 

A medal has been presented to a French¬ 
woman because she has 38 members of her • 
family in the fighting forces. 

Lord Nuffield has sent £1000 to 
provide a million smokes for soldiers. 

The Government has ordered 500 mil¬ 
lion more sandbags froni India. 

A Tale Of Two Brothers 

There was great consternation in a 
Vancouver family not long ago when 
Jet, their pet black spaniel, vanished. 

At first it was thought he was 
playing with his brother, Nigger, who 
belonged to a family living near by, 
but though everyone, searched high 
and low Jet could not be found. 

Three weeks passed, and one evening 
some children who were pla3dng in a 
park heard a whimpering noise from a 
clump of bushes. They went to 
investigate and found Jet Ijdng on the 
ground, one of his legs so badh^ hurt 
that he could not move. But what 
caught the children’s eye was a pile 
of bones by his side, which showed 
signs of having been well gnawed ! 

Then, bounding through the bushes 
with a bone in his mouth, came the 
Good Samaritan. It was Nigger ! Jet 
had apparently been rim over by a 
car and just managed to crawl to the 
clump of bushes where Nigger had 
found him, and his rescuer had spent 
the daytime searching the city for 
bones for his brother, and night-time 
keeping him company. 

THINGS SEEN 

Raspberries ripe in a Suffolk garden 
at the end of October. 

Laburnum flower ai 
side by side at Weymouth. 

On a school desk at Sutcombe in 
Devon a primrose, a spray of apple 
blossom, and ripe wild strawberries. 

A carp in a Folkestone greenhouse 
washed there by flood. 

Two swans coming to meals ''with 
troops when cookhouse is sounded. 
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^oads in Wartime—How Petrol is Beina Saved 
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The Electric Car—Accumulators where the 

• '/;V..V.':? .••;>:':-:w:c.'-\-.-\w.--'.--v.-.-,-..' 


engine is usually placed 


A car seen in Worcester adapted to run on anthracite 



A rnember of the W A T S in Wiltshire qoes 
to duty on her lightweight motor-cycle 
y. , 


The Qae Bag Car—A balloon Tilled 
with coal-gas replacesths petrol tank 


. 


A London ARP warden 
goes to duty on her horse 







’ ^ - - ft 

A pony trap which takes the place of the family car somewhere in Buckinghamshire 


The Hansom Cab Reappears—Preparing for 


service on the London streets 
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HOW WE BEAT THE 
U-BOATS BEFORE 

Planning Ahead 

It was necessary and inevitable that 
the Government should take control 
of the nation’s supplies in war. 

So necessary did it prove to be in 
1914 that by the end of the Great War 
the nature of nearly all our imports 
was decided by the Government, on 
expert advice. 

At the Ministry of Shipping a 
Tonnage Priority Committee collected 
and reviewed the demands of the 
fighting services and the needs of our 
great population, balancing this and 
that, and making the best possible 
decision as to cargoes. 

So well was this difficult work done 
that no one went without food, and 
no trade of importance was closed 
down.. Many ships were sunk, but 
we used the remainder to better 
purpose and maintained supplies. 
We selected the cargoes the nation 
needed most. 

Replacement of Losses 

At the same time, we built new ships 
as quickly as we could, so that by the 
end of the war we were building them 
as fast as the' enemy sank them; 
whereas in 1917 we were building only 
one ton for every eight tons sunk ! 

This battle of wits against war was 
little understood then, and today it is 
entirely forgotten. So we see com¬ 
plaints in the newspapers that the 
Government is interfering in trade. 
Some of the complaints are justified, 
because not enough care has been 
taken to profit by former experience, 
but we must all try to understand that 
control of trade in war is a prime 
necessity if danger is to be averted. 
The war may last for years. Let us see 
what was done about cargoes in the 
last year of the Great War. Here is 
a very brief sketch ; 

Tons 

Ministry of Food imported .. 12 , 700,000 

Ministry of Munitions imported 12,000,000 
War Office and Admiralty 
imported wool, flax, hides, 

leather. 5,000,000 

Timber Controller imported . 2,500,000 

Board of Trade controlled 
tobacco, cotton, paper, and 

other things . 3,000,000 

Total Tonnage 35,200,000 

It was miraculous that, after losing 
nearly 8,000,000 tons of shipping, we 
were able, by careful stewardship, to 
secure so much cargo in 1918. 

Control of Prices 

The materials imported by the 
Fighting Services also included civilian 
needs. Thus the wool they brought in 
was divided between fighting men and 
civilians. It was only through this 
control that prices were kept down. 
After the Great War, when control 
was released, wool prices shot up 
like a rocket. 

So let us exercise common sense in 
the present war and consent to neces¬ 
sary measures for the common good. 
Criticism is welcome, but national 
direction of supply and national regu¬ 
lation of trade must go on. 


The Rights of the 
War Captive 


l^EL.'WCHOLY stories reach us of the 
treatment of Polish soldiers and 
civilians taken prisoners by the Ger¬ 
mans. Herded together like cattle, 
they are sent hither and thither to give 
stave labour wherever their captors 
think their labour may be profitable. 

International law, to which Germany 
is a party, defines rights for prisoners 
of war, for rights they have as well 
established as those of civilians. An 
officer taken prisoner is entitled to 
receive from his captors the pay which 
his rank allots him when he is serving 
with his own army. He must pay for 
his maintenance out of this, but he is 
not supposed to add to his income by 
labour. His captors are forbidden to 
make him work, or to demand of him 
information hurtfnl to his own country. 

Should he attempt to escape he may 
be shot down, but if he is retaken un¬ 
wounded his gaolers, though they may 
make his captivity more rigorous, are 
forbidden to treat him as a criminal. 
Between a prisoner patriotically re¬ 
solved to return to save his country 


again and the guards who keep him in 
custody there may be a war of wits 
and ingenuity, but the prisoner, if he 
loses the contest, must not be treated 
as a convict. 

Prisoners of war have their rights by 
law established, but they have their 
liabilities. A soldier must not become 
a prisoner through wilful negligence, 
through lack of proper care, througli 
defiance or neglect of orders ; nor 
must he surrender through cowardice. 
Should he allow himself to be captured, 
or while in peril fail to make good an 
opportunity to rejoin his own army, 
he commits a criminal act, and at the 
end of the war, on returning to his own 
country, he may be tried and punished. 

These are the rarer cases to come 
before the tribunals ; law and human¬ 
ity have been chiefly concerned to 
safeguard the prisoner’s own rights, 
to arrange for his food and shelter, to 
shield him from outrages, and to see as 
far as possible that exchanges of 
prisoners should be effected through 
the agency of neutral Powers. 


A Fish Story 


Asa nation, we are said to be too 
fond of self-depreciation. 

However that may be, there can be 
no doubt that we deserve to be 
scolded by ourselves about Fish. For, 
behold! this is an island, with fish¬ 
laden waters all round it. We cannot 
get awa}^ from fish of the most de¬ 
lectable sorts, from the lively sprat 
to the luxurious mackerel, from the 
humble herring to the lordly Dover sole. 

They had an official conference 
about it the other day at which they 
resolved solemnly that the importance 
of -fish as a national food was fully 


appreciated and emphasised, and that 
all possible steps should be taken to 
provide facilities for catching the 
biggest possible volume of fish and 
making it available for the public. 

And so, it seems, more trawlers are 
to be built or purchased, and quick 
distribution of fish assured, and prices 
controlled to be fair to the fishermen 
and low to the public, as easily they 
might be. 

Peter Puck, who often confuses pun¬ 
ning with wit, says that, though this is 
" o-fishul,” he will begin to believe in 
cheap fish when he sees it on sale. 


News Dictionary 


BarragiC. Any hindrance may be 
thus described, but in warfare this term 
is usually applied to a regulated volume 
of artillery fire on a certain area, A 
creeping barrage is designed to fall 
just in front of advancing troops. Anti¬ 
aircraft batteries, too, fire shells into 
the air which burst in such a way as to 
form a barrage curtain against the 
approach of aeroplanes. 

Balts. The people of German race 
who live in the Baltic provinces of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and 
are called Balts, have been ordered by 
Hitler to leave their homes and settle in 
that part of Poland which has been over¬ 
run by the German army. In Estonia 
the number of Balts was 15,000, and'in 
Latvia 40,000. Some of the German 
families in these countries have been 
living there for generations, and by their 
industry have proved a source of strength 
to those communities in which they have 
for the most part been loyal members. 
Now they have had to leave home and 
property for unknown destinations at 
the summons of a despot, leaving their 
prosperous homes for a ruined land. 

Indian Army. The military forces in 
India are maintained and paid by the 
Indian Government. They consist of 
British and Indian troops, the British 
battalions being linked with correspond¬ 
ing ones in the United Kingdom under 
what is called the Cardwell System, 
after the name of the Minister of War in 
Mr Gladstone’s first ministry. The 
principal officers of the Indian battalions 
are British. The native regiments fought 
with distinction in the Great War. 


Offals. Literally off-falls, this word 
is used in connection with food control. 
In association with the butcher it 
indicates those parts of an animal whieh 
are good food but arc not rationed. In 
the baker.y trade offal means the husk 
and outer parts of the wheat grain 
which are not normally used in making 
flour but are used for feeding animals. 
Very white bread is deficient in offals 
and so lacks certain nourishment, which 
lies in the outer skin of the wheat grain. 

Paranoia. From Greek words mean¬ 
ing ‘‘bej’'ond thought,” this word is used 
for a form of disturbance of the mind 
which is characterised by delusions. 
It comes into the news because many 
impartial doctors consider that Hitler 
reveals characteristic symptoms of this 
disease. These symptoms begin, to 
show themselves in morbid suspicions, 
with complaints by the sufferer that 
people have slighted him, and as the 
disease develops trifling actions are 
regarded as insults or persecutions. 
The serious fact about these delusions 
is that the sufferer finds reasons for them 
and frames all his life and conduct in 
accordance wdth them. 

SkagCf Rak. This is the strait 
through which shipping passes from the 
North Sea on its way to the Baltic. It is 
150 miles long with an average wndth of 
about 80. On the south-east lies the 
Jutland Peninsula of Denmark and on 
the other side Norway, to whose capital 
of Oslo runs an 80-mile fiord. Vessels 
• proceeding to the Baltic go round 
Jutland into the Kattegat and then 
through the narrow' Sound. 


HISTORY AS IT 
IS MADE 

Sir John Hammerton 
Again 

The view that history cannot be 
written as it is being made is not 
altogether true now, however true it 
was in the days before news travelled 
with the speed of light. 

Add also those gifts of quick appre¬ 
ciation of facts and sound judgment 
which modern science has made 
possible, and our experts of today are 
enabled to produce a good historical 
record of events while they are still 
vibrant in the mind. 

So it has come about that the tw'o 
Great Wars of this century have been 
reviewed soberly and sanely as they 
were moving forward with all their 
hopes and disappointments, their 
thrust and parry, their exaltations and 
calamities, by trained writers of skill 
in works that will stand the test of 
time. He who runs may indeed read. 

A Permanent Record 

Such a work was the story of The 
Great War which Sir John Hammer- 
ton planned and gave to the w'orld 
from the beginning to the end in 
1914-18, and in many a home the 
men who helped to shape the stupen¬ 
dous happenings recorded in its pages 
turn to it to live the past again. 

Sir John Hammerton is now pro¬ 
ducing a similar work for The Second 
Great War, which is telling fortnight 
by fortnight what is happening. The 
book is a standard history which will 
sift the true from the false and enable 
every reader to acquire and maintain 
an intelligent interest in all that is 
now happening on land and sea and 
in the air. 

The military critic of the Daily 
'lelegraph. Sir Charles Gwynn, will be 
responsible for all the military, naval, 
and aerial affairs, while experts on 
recent history, power politics, and the 
character of the various countries 
involved, have been called upon to 
explain how the war came about and 
to describe its happenings. 

The Gallery of Pictures 

But a modern book requires some¬ 
thing more than accurate, vivid, and 
crystal-clear writing. It needs maps 
and pictures. These are here in 
abundance, both maps and pictures 
being printed clearly and provided 
with descriptive titles which are little 
articles in themselves. Each fort¬ 
nightly part will be also enriched by a 
special supplement of pictures printed 
in that duotone ink which gives the 
bound volume added dignity. 

There is one exception to this, the 
first page of all, but on it in place of a 
picture we find something which ex¬ 
presses another characteristic of this 
fine work. It is a poem by Humbert 
Wolfe, beginning “ All wars are fought 
in the spirit,” an assertion more true 
of this war than of any other wars, 
and driven home on many another 
page in this book, which is anything 
but a Drum and Trumpet History. 

The Second Great War is published 
at qd fortnightly, and to avoid delay 
in obtaining copies an order for its 
regular delivery should be placed with 
any newsagent or bookseller. The 
first two parts are now ready. 
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LESS WOOL m OUR 
CLOTHES 

There is to be less wool in our clothes. 

Most of the wool we use comes from 
afar and the Government has taken 
charge of all supplies, as it did 25 years 
ago. Both quantity and price are 
regulated by the Wool Control. 

Civilian consumption of wool has to 
be cut down because soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen must be well supplied. So 
the Advisory Wool Council has decided 
that civilians must use one-tenth less 
wool. The woollen and worsted cloth 
we buy must either be lighter in weight 
or adulterated with cotton or artificial 
silk. Many people will solve the prob¬ 
lem by making old clothes last longer. 

THE 4-FRUIT TREE 

No visitor is allowed to leave Ukiah in 
California without having seen the 
town’s Number One exhibit—a fruit tree. 

It is kept in an earth-filled jar in the 
Chamber of Commerce clubrooms and is 
the masterpiece of Mr Clark Bailey, an 
85-year-old horticulturist and fruit tree 
grafter. Although it began by being an 
ordinary pear tree it now bears two 
kinds of pears, apples, grapes, and black¬ 
berries ! The fruit is produced as the 
different season for each fruit comes along. 

THE KEY 

On the notice board of a Wardens 
Post in Surrey is a key with the 
following directions; 

Will the last warden to leave the post 
at the end of the loar kindly lock the 
door, using the above key ? 

STICK-IN-THE-MUD 

There is great rejoicing in Restigouche, 
New Bnniswick, for dredges are now at 
■work salvaging the town’s famous 
stick-in-the-mud, the ancient French 
warship, the Marquis De INIalauze. 

The Seven Years War between 
England and France began in 1756, and 
at its close France gave up Canada and 
the vast territory in North America 
which she claimed by right of discovery. 
The last naval battle, the Battle of 
Restigouche, took place in 1760, when a 
French fleet coming to aid Quebec 
was attacked by a British fleet in the 
Bay of Chaleur. 

The French vessels were driven up the 
Restigouche River and either captured 
or destroyed. One of these (the Marquis 
De Malauze) has lain in the mud ever 
since those'stirring days, and it is hoped 
that when it is salvaged a museum will 
be formed of the valuable relics it 
contains. 

LADY ALMONER 

Some of the most useful work done 
in the Leeds Infirmary is that of the 
Lady Almoner. Though she does not 
dress wounds, she binds up broken 
hearts, and much of her time is spent 
in trying to help poor people. 

As she is always referred to as the 
lady almoner there are many folk in 
Leeds who think this is her title, and 
only the other day one out-patient 
was overheard remarking to another : 
“ It’s nice of Lady Almoner to bother 
with us, isn’t it ? I never hear tell of 
her husband, but I’ve a notion Lord 
Almoner was killed in the last war.” 

FOR THE SCHOOLGIRL 

A volume which fully lives up to its 
name is the Popular Book of Girls’ 
Stories, which is now on sale at the 
bookshops for half-a-crown: Favourite 
writers contribute to this annual of 
laughs and excitement and its 160 pages 
are literally crammed with good reading. 
It is a book which any schoolgirl will be 
proud to have. 
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Rounding Up the Midges 


A s autumn lapses into winter, the 
gnats and the midges cease from 
troubling, but these are not the only 
creatures requiring police attention. 

The police are the students of such 
places as the School of Tropical 
Medicine who are always on the look¬ 
out for ways of dealing with these and 
worse offenders. The midge is only a 
nuisance, and the gnat, as we know it 
in our temperate clime, seldom does 
much damage, though his cousin the 
malarial mosquito is one of the 
world's scourges. The rat flea is 
another, for it spreads plague, and 
there are other insects quite as deadly. 
Concerning these, one of the Schools 

BOYS OF THE EMPIRE 

The determination of India to take 
her share in the Empire’s task of rid¬ 
ding Europe of Hitlerism was indicated 
by a little incident which happened at 
Darjeeling the other day. 

The youngest boy of the school 
handed Sir John Woodhead, Governor 
of Bengal, .1000 rupees. “ Your Excel¬ 
lency,” said the boy, "please accept 
this as our share in the War Fund.” 

The gift represented the whole of 
the school’s sports prize fund. 

IN BERLIN 

Every Monday morning what is said 
to be the biggest motor vehicle in the 
world may bo seen collecting bundles in 
Berlin. It is a laundry van 70 feet long, 
seven feet wide, and eleven feet high. 

UMBRELLA STORY 

We read this little story the other 
day from Oxford. 

One Sunday morning one of the most 
absent-minded professors imaginable 
arrived home from church and brand¬ 
ished an umbrella at his wife, who met 
him at the front door. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said to her, 
" you see I did not leave my umbrella 
behind in the pew today! ” 

“ No,” she said with a wry smile, 
“ the trouble is that you didn’t take one 
with you. Yours is in the hall! ” 


of Tropical Medicine has made a slight 
advance b}'^ finding what appears to be 
a way of vaccinating human beings 
against the bite of the flea. It is a 
very small step forward, because it is 
not yet known whether this immunity 
against flea bite is permanent. 

If it proves to be so, then a new 
remedy will have been found against 
plague and typhus. Some day a 
vaccine might also be found to reduce 
the danger of tropical mosquito bites, 
though this seems now almost too 
much to hope for. But on the way to 
this triumph could not scientists give 
us a vaccine enabling us to defy per¬ 
severing gnats and the restless midges ? 

COMPLETE BLACKOUT 

We hear of an official who came out 
of Broadcasting House, groped his 
way across Portland Place, and tried 
to post a letter in the Commissionaire 
outside the Langham Hotel. 

THE CLOWN'S OLD HAT 

All his life Gilberto Vcnturelli, one of 
Italy’s most popular clowns, was playing 
jokes on people, but when he died the 
other day and bequeathed his top hat to 
his son the young man thought it was 
too much of a good thing. 

He threw the offending headgear on 
the floor and kicked it, but suddenly his 
anger turned to amazement, for out of 
the hat fluttered a cheque for 30,000 lire! 

LIQUID COAL FOR CARS 

One of the big research institutions 
of the United States has shown how 
an ordinary motor-car can run on coal. 

Powdered coal sifted through a wire 
gauze of very fine mesh is “ sus¬ 
pended ” in a mixture of petrol and 
some oil. The tests were carried out 
on well-known makes of motor-cars 
without any alteration to the car¬ 
buretter, although the engine must be 
started up on petrol for a minute or 
two to warm up. The petrol is then 
switched over to the coal mixture. 
Not only can much cheaper fuel be 
made in this way, but a use found for 
much fine coal at present wasted. 


SURPRISE FOR THE 
MOOSE 

Away in the woods near Moncton, 
New Brunswick, stands a little log 
cabin on the edge of a lake. 

All summer long watchers have seen 
a tame moose coming to drink at one 
end of the lake, for it loves the slightly 
salt water. But the other night the 
animal found to its annoyance that 
it could not get to its favourite drink¬ 
ing-place. A little colony of beavers 
who lived there had been greatly per¬ 
turbed by the intrusion on their 
property and had built a dam in the 
night to keep the moose away, 

PAMELA AT THE PIANO 

A child pianist who is deaf and dumb 
is one of the most promising pupils at 
the Trinity College of Music in Perth. 
Australia. 

She is nine-year-old Pamela Hay, who 
has just gained 91 marks out of 100 for 
her first music examination. Pamela has 
only been learning for a year, and learns 
from ordinary sheet music, knowing at 
once when she has played a wrong note. 
She is taught by sign language. 

CAMOUFLAGE 

Lancashire folk refuse to allow the 
war to damp their good spirits. 

Only the other day we heard of a 
Lancashire mill owner who said he was 
having the mill chimney camouflaged 
to look like a palm tree. 

" Why a palm tree ? ” he was asked. 

" To make German pilots think they 
are over Africa,” was the reply. 

ONE THING GOING UP 

Wartime changes many things, and 
personal habits not least of all. 

Smith Minor tells us that grown-ups 
are taking to chewing gum. He is glad 
to see it in his orvn family, he says, for 
it puts an end to a one-way traffic of 
long standing between Smith Minor and 
his elder brother. Big brother was 
alwaj’S fond of chewing gum, but it 
was usually Smith Minor’s ! Now he is 
buying it for himself. 

We, too, have noticed the growth of 
the chewing gum habit, and we hear 
from Wrigleys that its sales are one of the 
few things that have gone up in the war. 

A NEW AND MIGHTY ROAD 

The wonderful road between the Red 
Sea at Assab and Addis Ababa, the 
capital of Abyssinia, is now completed. 

In August it carried daily 100 motor 
lorries and much other traffic ; the cost 
of carrying goods from the coast to the 
interior has been halved. 

The road is built to endure, and many 
millions of tons of concrete went to its 
making. It has 1584 bridges, of which 
80 are great ones. In the two and a 
half years of its construction an average 
of 32,000 men were emploj'ed daily. 

It is necessary to remember that this 
road traverses the Danakil desert, 
dreaded of African travellers, where 
the temperature rises to 140 degrees. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Cut down the stems of asparagus and 
clean the beds from -^veeds. Continue 
to tie up endive for blanching and 
protect from frost; also prepare pro¬ 
tection for lettuce and celery. 

Finish planting all bulbs intended for 
spring flowering. Gladiolus bulbs should 
be lifted and stored away safe from frost. 
Bulbs in frames, such as freesias, tulips, 
crocuses, should have all the air possible 
to induce sturdy growth. Calceolarias 
and other half-hardy plants in frames 
should have the light kept off whenever 
there is fine weather. 
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A LITTLE PRINCE AND HIS DOG 

A charming photograph by W, Dennis Moss ot Prince Edward, the 
son of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, with a friend in the country 
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From Everlasting 
TO Everlasting 

gLESs the Lord, O my soul : 

and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits : 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases ; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruc¬ 
tion ; who crowneth thee with 
loving-kindness and tender mer¬ 
cies ; who satisfieth thy niouth 
with good things, so that thy 
youth is renew’ed like the eagle’s. 

The Lord executeth righteous¬ 
ness and judgment for all that 
are oppressed. He made known 
his wa3^s unto iMoses, his acts unto 
the children of Israel. The Lord 
is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
He will not always chide : neither 
will he keep his anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us accord¬ 
ing to our iniquities. For as the 
heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. As far as 
the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed our trans¬ 
gressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame ; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for 
man, his days are as , grass : as 
a flower of the field, so he flour- 
isheth. For the wind passeth 
over it and it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no 
more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and 
his righteousness unto children's 
children, to such as keep his 
covenant, and to those that 
remember his commandments to 
do them. The Lord hath pre¬ 
pared his throne in the heavens, 
and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels 
that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto 
the voice of his word. 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye his 
hosts ; ye ministers of his that 
do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, 
all his works in all places of his 
dominion : bless the Lord, O my 
soul. -Psalm 103 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden vtaters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Cost of Et AEI 

We must all rejoice to know that 
the Government is doing its 
best to save waste, for much of our last 
war debt was due to appalling waste. 

The soldier in the trenches serves 
his country for small pay ; it is his 
honourable dut}^, but when we turn 
from the soldier to the civilian we find 
too often a lamentable contrast. The 
conception that a state of war is one 
in which all can dip a hand into a 
bottomless purse is as vain as it is 
mischievous. 

The nation’s need ought not to be 
regarded as opportunity for making 
war profit. It will not be an easy 
thing for the Government to pay its 
way' during several years of war; 
and a position ought not to be created 
in which the nation at the end of the 
war finds itself saddled with un¬ 
necessary debt. 

© 

Permitted Price 

"pwo things, “ Basic Price ” and 
“ Permitted Increase,” make up 
“ Permitted Price ”■ in the Govern¬ 
ment’s Anti-Profiteering Bill. The 
price on August i, 1939, is the basic 
price. Any proved increase in costs is 
permitted increase, and so we arrive at 
a proper permitted price. Not an easy ■ 
thing to work out, but the plan seems 
a good one. V\'e hope it will work. 

© 

A iVlan and a Tractor 

Jt is wonderful how intere.sting any 
corner of the world is if we open 
our eyes and look with our minds. 

Waiting for his train the other day, 
one of our friends stood looking from 
the platform into a field, and tliis is 
what he saw: 

A tractor doing its work alone, 
a man attending to his own work 
near by. As the tractor reached the 
end of its line the man nipped over to 
it, touched a lever, and reversed it, 
then returning to his job, saying to 
the tractor (or so it seemed), " Now' 
go back and I’ll meet you at the 
other end.” 


Grim 

Jt is not surprising that the' Blackout 
hasxioubled the death-roll of the road. 
What is surprising is that even now 
men drunk in charge of a car are not 
being sent to prison. 

It is more than time that Parliament 
dealt fairly and squarely with this 
grave matter. Treachery on the roads 
is not less serious than treachery on 
the battlefield. 

© 

The Peace Denied to 
Them on Earth 

A ■ correspondent writes : 

^JiONG my records of the war I have 
carefully treasured the evidence 
that, however deadly the instruments 
of war have become, chi valry is not dead. 

I have a picture of the reverent 
burial in Germany of British airmen 
who perished in a gallant attack on a 
German naval base ; the Union Jack 
covered their coffins, and a German 
clergyman spoke good words of the 
faithfulness of those who had died, 
and of the humanity that had brought 
enemies together at the graveside. 

I have also a companion picture of 
the burial in Scotland of German 
ainnen who perished in just the sort 
of daring attack that caused the death 
of British airmen in Germany. Men 
of the RAF bore the coffins to the 
grave, and the British clergyman who 
officiated at the burial said : 

The obsequies in which we are now 
engaged are a tribute to the faithfulness 
in duty of these two young Germans, and 
an expression of our Christian hope 
that in another world than this they will 
find the peace denied to them on earth. 

In each case, manhood hardly yet 
in flower was lost in the performance 
of grave duty. Shall we not look 
beyond the present strife to the peace 
that must some day reign and lose no 
opportunity of reminding ourselves of 
our common humanity ? 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Take care what you are looking for 
in life. You are sure to find it. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Under the Editor's Table 

JTngi.and and France threw down the gauntlet, says 
Hitler. And now he is going to get socks. 


If poppy sellers are 
good biittonholers 


.V author has been writing 
on Hoiv to See in the 
Blackout. Stay indoors. 

0 

Jigsaws are popular in 
war - time. Eveiyone 
is trying to fit in .some¬ 
where. 

□ 

^o.ME people don’t like to 
be tipped. It upsets 
them. 

0 

ji.AN says he would 
never go to law for 
fear ol losing his case. 
He could leave it at home. 


0 

^ HOUSEWIFE wants to 
know how to make 
apples go a long way. 
Throw them. 

0 

A, REVOLUTION in Ger¬ 
many is predicted. 
Time things took a turn. 
Q 

ffiRE - puEcn.iSE instal¬ 
ments have been re¬ 
duced. Something down. 

0 . 

A F.VMous actor has left 
films for the stage. 
What will the stage do with 
them ? 


Somewhere IN 
Yorkshire 

By the Pilgrim 

’here have been several air-raid 
alarms in Yorkshire. 

One was in the middle of the night. 
Another was while children were at 
school, and calmly they trooped out 
to their shelter. A third came while 
folk were doing their shopping, a fourth 
while people were at church. 

We were in the garden when the 
warning siren wailed the fourth time. 
Standing there in the clear sunshine we 
listened to a lark. It was a singing 
speck in the blue when the siren 
sounded and the menace of war swept 
over us. We looked eastward, half 
e.xpecting to see black wings above 
the silver sea. 

For half an hour we waited, not 
knowing what would happen. Then 
the siren sounded the All Clear, and as 
the last notes died away the lark was 
singing again. It seemed to us that 
it was a thankful spirit rising to God. 
© 

. The Day Will Come 

A D.VY will come when j'ou France, 
you Russia, you Italy, you 
England, you German}', all you nations 
of the Continent, shall, without losing 
your distinctive qualities and your 
glorious individuality, blend in a 
higher unity and forrn a European 
fraternity, even as Normandy, Brit¬ 
tany, Burgundy, all the French 
provinces, blended into France. 

A day will come when bullets and 
bombs shall be replaced by ballots, 
by the universal suffrage of the 
people) by the sacred arbitraments of 
a great sovereign Senate, which shall 
be to Europe what the Parliament 
is to England, what the Diet is 
to Germany, what the Legislative 
Assembly is to France. 

A day will come when a cannon 
shall be exhibited in our museums as 
an instrument of torture is now, and 
men shall marvel that such things 
could be. 

A day will come when we shall see 
those two immense groups the United 
States of America and the United 
States of Europe extending hand to 
hand over the ocean, exchanging their 
products, their commerce, their in¬ 
dustry, their art, their genius, clearing 
the earth, colonising deserts, amelior¬ 
ating Creation under the eye of the 
.Creator. Victor Hugo 

© 

A Prayer That We May Be 
Worthy 

Our Father, Who from age to age 
hast called Thy prophets and holy 
men to proclaim by their lives and 
words Thy great love for all to whom 
Thou hast given life, we would make 
ourselves worthy to share in Thy love 
by moulding our lives according to 
Thy commands, that nothing we may 
think or say or do may separate us 
from Thy presence. 'We would be 
Thy children in deed as well as in 
name, and be fellow-workers with 
Thee for the coming of Thy kingdom 
on earth. Amen 
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Land of Our Birth, We 
Pledge to Thee 

L and of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in years to be ; 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 

Father in heaven, who lovest all. 

Oh, help Thy children when they call. 
That they may build, from age to age, 
Au undefiled heritage. 

Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 
With steadfastness and careful truth. 
That in our time Thy grace maj'’ give 
The truth whereby the nations live. 

Teach us to rule ourselves alway. 
Controlled and cleanly night and day. 
That we may bring, if need arise. 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice.. 

Teach us to look in all our ends 
On Thee for judge, and not our friends. 
That we with Thee may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 

Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak. 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s dis¬ 
tress. 

Teach us delight in simple things 
And mirth that has no bitter springs ; 
Forgiveness free of evil done. 

And love to all men neath the sun ! 

Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died; 
0 motherland, we pledge to thee 
Head, heart, and hand through the 
years to be. Rudyard Kipling 

The Emperor Looks Back 

HAT an egregious fool must I har-e 
been to have squandered so much 
blood and treasure in an absurd attempt 
to make men think alike when I cannot 
oven make a few watches keep time 
together. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth amusing 
himself as a watchmaker after his abdication 

EVERY MAN DECIDETH 

'T’o every man there openeth 
A high way and a low. 

And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

John O.xenhaiu 

Rich Indeed 

W E are not rich in the bank, but we 
have always prospered, and we 
have quite enough. I never walk out 
with my husband but I hear the people 
praise him. I never go into a house 
of any degree but I hear his praises or 
see them in grateful eyes. I never lie 
down at night but I know that in the 
course of the day he has alleviated pain 
and soothed some fellow-creature in the 
time of need. I know that from the 
beds of those who were past recovery 
thanks have often gone up, in tlie last 
hour, for his patient ministration. Is 
not this to be rich ? 

A doctor’s wife in Dickens 

I Will Lift Up Mm Eyes 

I WILL lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 
iMy help cometh from the Lord, 
tvhich made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved ; he that keepeth thee will not 
slumber. 

The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve thee from 
all evil; he shall preserve thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in from this time 
forth, for evermore. Psalm 121 


W 



Two Rich Men 

'^HERE is a story of a man whom 
others called poor and who had 
just enough fortune to support him¬ 
self in going about the country in the 
simplest way and studying and enjoj’-- 
ing the life and beautj^ of it. He was 
once in the company of a great mil¬ 
lionaire who was engaged in business, 
working at it daily and getting richer 
every year, and the poor man said to 
the millionaire : I am a richer man 
than you are. 

How do you make that out ? said 
the millionaire. 

Why (he replied), I have got as 
much money as I want and you have 
not. Lord Grey of Fallodon 


Peeling a Potato 

Tf 3'ou see a young girl you would 
^ like to marry manage somehow to 
sec licr peel potatoes. ' 

If she cuts the peelings very thick 
you will know she is extravagant; if 
she leaves in the eyes she is lazy ; if 
she washes them in only one water 
she is dirty; if she lets them burn 
she is careless. 

Leave such a girl; .she, would not 
make a man happy. 

But if jmu find a girl who knows 
how to take a potato, peel it, wash 
it, and boil it, marry her whether she 
be pretty or ugly, poor or rich ; she 
will make you happy. 

An Arab’s philosophy 


Courage Yet, European 

^OURAGE yet, my brother or my sister ! 

^ Keep on—Liberty is to be subserved whatever occurs ; 

That is nothing that is quelled by one or two failures, or any number 
of failures. 

Or by the indifference or ingratitude of the people, or by any 
unfaithfulness. 

Or the show of the tushes of power, soldiers, cannon, penal statutes. 

■ySjYHAT we believe in waits latent forever through all the continents. 
Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, 
is positive and composed, knows no discouragement. 

Waiting patiently, waiting its time. 

■^fiE battle rages with many a loud alarm and frequent advance 
and retreat. 

The infidel triumphs, or supposes he triumphs. 

The prisqn, scaffold, garrotte, handcuffs, iron necklace, and lead-balls 
do their work. 

The named and unnamed heroes pass to other spheres. 

The great speakers and writers are exiled, they lie sick in distant 
lands, 

The cause is asleep, the strongest throats are still, choked with their 
own blood. 

The young men droop their eyelashes towards the ground when 
they meet; 

But for all this Liberty has not gone out of the place,-nor the infidel 
entered into full possession. 

When Liberty goes out of a place it is not the first to go, nor the 
second or third to go. 

It waits for all the rest to go, it is the last. 

"VV/hen there are no more memories of heroes and martyrs. 

And when all life and all the souls of men and women are 
discharged from any part of the earth, 

Then only shall liberty, or the idea of liberty, be discharged from 
that part of the earth. 

And the infidel come into full possession. 

'T’hen courage, European revolter, revoltless ! 

^ For till all ceases neither must you cease. Walt Whitman 


MARCH ON 

T hen lift the flag of the Last Crusade ! 
And fill the ranks of the Last 
Brigade ! • 

hlarch on to the fields where, the world’s 
re-made. 

And the ancient dreams come true ! 

Tom Kettle 

The Good Things of the World 

■y^HEN we have been invited to a 
’ ’ banquet we take what is set 
before us. If a guest should ask the 
host to set before him fish or sweet 
cakes he would be considered to be 
an unreasonable fellow, but in the 
world we ask the gods for what they 
do not give ; and we do this, though 
the things are many which they have 
given. Epictetus 


Wordsworth to Milton 

soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea: 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common 
way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy 
heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

LOVE MAKETH RICH 

I WOULD rather belong to a poor nation 
that was free than to a rich nation 
that had ceased to be in love with liberty. 
We shall not be poor if we love liberty. 

Woodrow Wilson 


The Glorious Day 
is Gomiug 

T is coming up the steep of Time, 

And this old world is growing 
brighter; 

We may not see its Dawn sublime. 

Yet high hopes make the heart throb 
lighter. 

Our dust may slumber underground 
When it awakes the world in wonder ; 
But we have felt it gathering round. 
We have heard its voice of 'distant 
thunder. 

Tis coming ! Yes, tis coming ! 

Tis coming now, that glorious time, 
Foretold by seers and sung in story ; 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leaped to heaven from scaffolds 
gory. 

They passed. But lo! the work 
they’ve wrought. 

Now the crowned hopes of centuries 
blossom! 

The lightning of their living thought 
Is flashing through us, brain and 
bosom; 

Tis coming ! Yes, tis coming ! 

Room lor the men of mind ! Make way. 
You robber rulers, pause no longer : 

Yon cannot stay the opening day! 
The world rolls on, the light grows 
stronger; 

The People’s Advent’s coming ! 

Gerald Massey 

THE BAG OF PEARLS 

I SAW an Arab sitting in a circle of 
jewellers and relating as follows; 
Once on a time, having missed my 
way in the desert and having no 
provisions left, I gave myself up for 
lost, when I happened to find a bag 
full of something. I shall never forget 
the relish and delight that I felt on 
supposing it to be fried wheat; nor 
the bitterness and despair which I 
suffered on discovering that the bag 
contained pearls. 

A Persian writer of the 12th century 

Nonsense 

I FLATTER mysclf that we are almost 
the only people' who understand 
nonsense. Hazlitt on the English 

THEY NEVER FAIL 

'T'hey never fail who die 
* In a great cause ; the block may 
soak their gore ; 

Their heads riiay sodden in the sun ; 
their limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle 
walls; 

But still their spirit walks abroad. 
Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a 
doom. 

They but augment the deep and 
sweeping thoughts 

That overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 

Byron 

Tho Something That Comes to 
the Aid of a Man 

A RAPTURE may visit a man suddenly 
faced with peril and opportunity in 
a battle or an accident. Ho is released 
—that is all you can say. 

Fear and desire, his two keepers 
through life, to preserve and enchain 
him, are suddenly gone, and ho goos to 
self-sacrifice as lightly as a child draws 
its breath, with so perfect a freedom 
from all sense of.effort, danger, or pain 
that presently he is surprised and 
abashed, and feels like a secret impostor 
, when people credit him with heroism. 

C. E. Montague 
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.The ChildPi 


The Proud 


CITY OF FRANCIS 


Plymouth's 500 Years 

Plymouth, Francis Drake’s Pl5^mouth, is five hundred years old. 
Never has the City of the West lacked cause for pride, and this 
November gives it yet another reminder of its heritage, for it 
is 500 years ago this month since it received its Charter, the first 
town in England to receive a Charter b}'- Act of Parliament. We 
wish it could celebrate its birthday b}'' taking into its keeping the 
rarest of all Devon’s treasures, Drake’s Drum. 

Its first mayor gave a banquet at which'was served a pie 14 feet 
long composed of “all sorts of fish, flesh, and fowl that could be 
gotten,’’ and its fame went down the centuries as the mayors of 
many generations sat down to dine in this historic town. 

But Plymouth, even without , its Charter or its Pie, would be 
for ever immortal in the annals of the nation. 



Drake Looks Out From Plymouth Hoe 


stand on Plymouth Hoe, says 
Arthur Mce in his Book of 
Devon, qs to see the finest spectacle 
on our English coast, and to feel the 
thrill of something eternal in our race. 
From the great heights of Devon the 
waters gather into two rivers which 
find their way to the sea and enfold 
in their arms this wondrous place 
that aver since we sailed the seas has 
meant so much to us. Drake and the 
Mayflower—it is enough; we have 
only ro let our thoughts run back to 
the wonderful years when Drake was 
coming in and the Mayflower was going 
out. The news that Drake was home 
emptied the church and left the parson 
preaching to the pews ; the news that 
the Mayflower was sailing made little 
stir, on that September day, but its 
journey made a stir which changed 
the course of history for all time : 

D aear Plymouth town, 0 blue Plymouth 

Sound. 

0 where in the world can your equal 

he found ? ' ' 

Mother of Many Cities 

She is the mother of cities, and her 
children are gathered far and wide. 
They have given her name to forty 
Plymouths in four corners of the earth. 
Her fame befits her splendour, for 
every traveller knows that she is 
beautiful to see. Her name is on all 
our tongues, for it belongs to histor5C 
Her memory lives with all who have 
passed this way, for the spectacle of 
this town with three communities in 
one, this city that rises on a rock 
150 feet above the waves, is one of 
those few sights of the world that men 
do not forget. Like the Statue of 
Liberty, the Pjuamids, or the Dome of 
St Paul’s, Nature has made her 
wonderful to see, and man has made 
her unforgettable. 

Down in the narrow streets of Old 
Plymouth, which climb up and down 
with unexpected vistas and are lined 
by ancient houses still beautiful to see, 
we are in the footsteps of the bold 
seamen who laid the foundations of the 
Empire which the citadel, the arsenal, 
and the dockyards have been fflanned 
to defend. This seafront has a broken 
line of rocks, walls, forts, creeks, 
fleets, and shipping. Great vessels 
from many ports anchor daily in the 
Sound, which is alive with tenders 
plying to and fro carrying passengers 
and mails. Fishing boats of every 
kind and size crowd about the quays, 
bringing their abundant harvest to be 
sent to the markets by road and rail. 


Here life has been going on since 
the days before history. There were 
settlers here then, and it is known that 
the Phoenicians traded with them for 
tin. After them the Romans worked 
the tin mines and fished in these 
waters, and after the Romans the 
Saxons settled here. It was about 
13 centuries ago, and they fought a 
great battle with the Danes at one 
end of the Sound. The little settlement 
of fisherfolk grew in numbers, and we 
know from written records that in 
Sa.xon days they built St Andrew’s 
Church, which has grow'n until today 
it dominates the Guildhall Square, and 
is one of the architectural sights of 
the city that has grown up round it. 
The church was centuries old when the 
town w'as given a charter for a market, 
and it was a town with generations 
of history that claimed representatives 
in the first English Parliament. In 
due course they sent to represent 
them that man of courage Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, who founded our first 
colon}^ and that man of daring Sir 
John Hawkins, who founded the in¬ 
famous traffic in slaves. With them 
as a Devon man came Francis Drake, 
whose dazzling spirit illumined his life 
W'hcther he was busy as Jlayor of 
Plymouth or singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard; he gave the city 
its water supply, and dressed the 
corporation in scarlet robes. 

Captain Cook & Cap tain Scott 

As if such men are not enough, 
Pljmiouth has the Mayflower and 
tlic Pilgrim Fathers written across its 
page of history, and she remembers 
that Captain Cook sailed from here on 
that immortal voyage which found 
Australia and claimed it for the flag. 
They are jew'els in her crown ; and 
yet there is another memory here which 
nothing can destroy, for this is the 
home of the most poignant hero of our 
race in our own century. Captain Scott. 
From age to age life has been marching 
on round Plymouth Hoe. 

This was the throbbing pulse of 
England during the naval wars against 
France and Spain till that summer’s 
day when " Castille’s Black Fleet ’’ 
was sighted from the Sound and the 
English captains finished their game 
of bowls, ran down the hill, and took 
their ships to beat the Spaniards, 
made England mistress of the seas, and 
founded the w'orld power that was to 
be hers for centuries. This place where 
w'e stand was the beginning of it all. 
Still on pleasant summer evenings wre 


may find men playing bonds on the 
same green sward where Francis Drake 
was playing bowls in 1588 with Walter 
Raleigh, Martin Frobisher, Richard 
Grenvdlle, John Davis, and- Lord 
Howard of Effingham. Men' have 
looked out on great spectacles'in this 
vast expanse of Ptymouth Sound in 
front of us. They have stood here and 
seen the Bellerophon in the Sound with 
Napoleon on board, a captive on his 
v.’ay to exile. They have seen ‘ Gari¬ 
baldi coming as a guest of the free 
land which W'as glad to hail the man 
who gave the Italian people the oppor¬ 
tunity of freedom. They have seen 
Catherine of Aragon come and the 
Mayflower go. Within these waters 
have been seen hosts of heroes, 
pageants of kings, and all the moving 
scenes of men coming and going 
through four bitter years of war. But 
we may think that after 
all these generations the 
vision that comes to mind 
as we stand on Plymouth 
Hoe is of a game of bowls. 

The Hoe itself, a lofty 
plateau overlooking the 
Sound, with Cornwall on 
one side and Devon on 
the other, is a noble height 
of 40 acres of lawms set 
with flower-beds sloping 
towards the city behind, 
with the ocean 50 yards 
below flowing into a basin 
three miles long and 
three miles wide, and a 
water area at high tide 
of 4500 acres. In front 
are these wide 'waters, 
below is the old harbour 
with quaint steps and 
narrow streets and curious 
houses round about it, behind us 
is the town with its towers and 
steeples, and on each side are the 
rivers, while all about us on the green 
Hoe (where archers and wrestlers were 
wont to measure their strength and skill 
and townsmen would flock in other 
days to see men hanged) is a group 
of stately monuments speaking of 
Plymouth and its heroic past. 

We are drawn as if by a magnet to 
the heroic figure of Drake himself, 
outlined against the sky and looking 
out to sea, erect, alert, and bold, ready 
for a new adventure. He is looking 
from his ship on the scene of his home¬ 
coming, with rich plunder from the 
Spanish main, one Sunday in 1567, 
when the people ran out of church to 
welcome him; on the scene of his 
homecoming long afterwards, when he 
called from the deck of the Golden 
Hind to know if Queen Elizabeth was 
still alive. 

The Annada Memorial close by was 
set up on the third centenary of the 
great victory, the bronze tablet in front 
bearing the words. He blew with His 
winds and they were scattered. Almost 
dwarfing the Armada Memorial is the 
great central monument of the Hoe, the 
Naval War Memorial, rising in white 
stone 100 feet high, and seen far away 
by ships in the Sormd. Four bronze 
figures at the top of the column stand 
for the four winds of Heaven and hold 
aloft a copper globe. On each of the 
four deep buttresses supporting the 
great base is a lion, and on bronze 
panels between the lions are scenes of 


naval actions in the war, the names of 
7000 officers and men of the Plymouth 
Division who were lost at sea, and 
these words : 

In honour of the navy and to the 
abiding memory of those ranks and 
ratings of this port who laid down their 
lives in defence of the Empire and have 
no other grave than the sea. 

The Citadel near which these monu¬ 
ments stand was built on the site of 
the old 14th century castle, of which 
nothing now remains but the fragment 
of a bastion at the foot of Lambhay 
Street. The Citadel is a barracks, and 
was built by Charles the Second as 
“ a menace to the rebellious towns¬ 
men ’’ who for three years and more 
had held the city for the Parliament 
in the Civil War. 

It may be thought that, in spite of 
all the splendour of these monuments 
of war, the most captivating thing on 
Plymouth Hoe is the white lighthouse 
which John Smeaton set on the Eddy- 
stone Rock nearly 200 years ago. It 
stood for more than a century firm 
against wind and tide, and it was only 
because its rocky foundation was 
undermined by the waves that it was 
necessary to take the lighthouse down. 
It was taken down stone by stone and 
set up here as a tribute to the man who 
spent his life and gave his engineering 
genius to promote the safety of ships 
and seamen. The ancient candlesticks 
which John Smeaton put in place to 
hold the light are still here, and the 
inscription he put on his lighthouse is 
on it still; Except the Lord build the 
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house they labour in vain that build it. 
Latts Deo. 

» On clear days the new Eddystone 
lighthouse can be seen from' the Hoe 
15 miles out at sea. It-rises 50 feet 
higher above sea-lcvcl than Smeaton’s 
and its flashing message at every half¬ 
minute can be seen by ships for 17 
miles. 

The breakwater, across the harbour 
1' is three miles off and two miles long, 
with a lighthouse at one end and a 
beacon at the other. It leaves a 
passage half a mile wide on the cast 
and wider still on the west, and makes 
, the inner roadstead one of the safest 
in the world. It was begun by John 
Rennie three years before Waterloo, 
and the story of its building is an epic 
of man’s fight against the forces of 
■ Nature. For a generation men were 
piling limestone blocks in the sea until 
the great wall rose above sea-level; 
altogether between four and five 
^ million tons of stone were built up 
here. The shores that line this wide 
sea basin rise in hills of varying height, 
broken by cliffs, castle walls, quarries, 
* and villages nestling by friendly little 
bays. In the foreground of the harbour 
are Mount Batten on the left, Mount 
Edgeumbe Park on the right, and 
Drake’s Island in between. 

On , this eastern shore the long and 
winding estuary of the Plym, changing 
j its name, to Cattewater, passes under 
' the first iron bridge built in England, 
and beyond it, from Jlount Batten, the 
coast continues in curving ba5's and 
inlets southwards to Wembury and the 
groat Jlewstone. 

\ The steep descent from the Iloe 
brings us to a maze of narrow winding 
streets and courts clustering about the 
ancient quay. Down by the old 
f harbour, though much old-world build¬ 
ing is hidden behind new fronts, are 
houses which were once the homes of 
wealthy merchants, sea captains, and 
Ashipowners. Many of them have kept 
their medieval character, with pole 
staircases mounting in spirals from 
floor to floor, arched doorways and 
«carved lintels, and deep window-seats 
to the oriel windows or diamond case¬ 
ments which overhang the street. 

Royal Memories 

- We leave the old houses and. step 
on to the Barbican, the fishing quay 
along the side of Sutton Pool, the 
-original port of Plymouth. We find it 
heaped with crates and barrels and 
boxes, but here in olden days all ships 
to Plymouth landed, loaded, and em¬ 
barked, and history is enshrined in its 
stones. 

Here came IMargaret of Anjou in 
1470 to meet the royal bridegroom 
. whose weakness left her virtually ruler 
of England, fighting in the Wars of the 
Roses for nearly 20 years before her 
defeat at Tewkesbury led her to the 
Tower. Here came Catherine of Aragon, 
proud Spanish princess, her heart beat¬ 
ing high with girlish hopes and fears ; 
it was on these stones that she first 
set foot in the land where she was to 
spend the rest of her unhappy life, 
■Ofiild bride, child widow, and the first 
. of Bluebeard’s queens. Here came 
Philip of Spain as an honoured guest, 
little dreaming of the day when on the 
top of this Plymouth rock a few men 
playing bowls were to leave their 


game and scatter his Armada. From 
here set out the first English settlers in 
the New World whose gates Columbus 
opened, followed in good time by 
Humphrey Gilbert, sailing for New¬ 
foundland, Richard Grenville for Vir¬ 
ginia, Thomas Stucleigh for Florida, 
Walter Raleigh for Guiana. From 
this ancient quay Martin Frobisher set 
out to seek the North-West Passage, 
and Drake himself called here onset- 
ting out to put a girdle round the world. 

A Link With America 

But it is as the starting-point of the 
Pilgrim Fathers that this spot is 
sacred to our race, the consecrated 
ground of the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The first 
Puritan pilgrims left here for America 
in 1607, four years after Queen 
Elizabeth died, and in 1620, four years 
after the death of Shakespeare, the 
frail little ]\Iayflower here brought its 
load of humanity for shelter against 
the storm. When they reached the 
shores of the New World they called 
their landing-place New Plymouth in 
grateful memory of the way they were 
“ kindly entertained and courteously 
used by divers friends there dwelling.” 

The Mayflower stone is set in the 
pavement of the Barbican, laid there in 
1891 when descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers paid tribute to their memory 
on this'last bit of England their feet 
had trod. In 1934 the Mayor of Ply¬ 
mouth (Sir Frederick Winnicott) gave 
the city a stone gateway to set up as a 
record of that deathless memory, and 
it stands by the stone as a White 
Gateway to the Ocean. 

The thrill of history has not departed 
from this ancient place, for here it 
was that Captain Cook sailed to Aus¬ 
tralia, opening out for our race the 
possibilities for that unknown land 
across the world, and one of our ships 
that sailed out to Arctic regions in 
search of Franklin sailed from here. In 
our own time (in 1921) Sir Ernest 
Shackleton called here on his last 
voyage in the Quest. There is a tablet 
which tells us of another fateful 
voyage, not a departure, but an 
arrival; it records that the seaplane- 
NC4 landed here on May 31, 1919, 
after the first Atlantic flight from 
Newfoundland to England. 

We wend our way from the Old Ply¬ 
mouth round about the Barbican to 


the New Plymouth round the Guildhall 
Square. Here is an imposing"group of 
buildings unsurpassed in the west of 
England for dignity and grace. The 
four great buildings line the square; 
St Andrew’s east and the Post Office 
west, with the Town Hall on the 
north and the Guildhall on the south, 
these two blocks with a frontage of 
over 200 feet facing each other. The 
Guildhall, embracing the Law Courts, 
is one of the splendid examples of 
Gothic art applied to modern needs. 
Its octagonal tower rises to a height 
of 180 feet, and with the neighbouring 
tower of St Andrew’s forms the 
central landmark of the town. 

St Andrew’s is the chief of a fine 
group of churches. There was a church 
on its site 200 years before William 
Rufus, and the list of vicars goes back 
to his:accession. Nothing is left of the 
Norman building but a worn figure of 
an old lady in the porch. By the 14th 
century a bigger church was needed, 
and in a hundred years the church we 
see had come into being ; it has been 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

It ranks as one of the finest parish 
churches in England, its tower a land¬ 
mark in the heart of the city, 136 feet 
high, built about 1480 by Thomas 
Yogge,.a wealthy merchant who was 
three times mayor. 

It is natural that there should be in 
this place many reminders of sailors 
and soldiers who have established our 
fame on the seas. But it is with a deep 
thrill that we find ourselves looking 
down at a simple stone before the. 
chancel steps, for we learn from it that 
hereabouts are buried two gallant 
hearts that once beat high for England, 
Robert Blake’s and Martin Frobisher’s. 

Thanks After Victory 

Tiirough the centuries this church 
has been closely linked with the his¬ 
tory of our race. Here came Elizabeth’s 
sea captains on the eve of their jour- 
neyings into the unknown and un¬ 
charted seas to pray for guidance and 
a safe return ; and here the leaders of 
the fleet, after the victory over the 
Armada, bowed with thankful hearts 
to Him “ who had blown with His 
winds and scattered the foe.” 

It was from this church, when the 
Golden Hind with Drake on board 
sailed into the harbour after her 
three years’ journey round the world. 


that the congregation, wilci with 
delight, ran from the church to meet 
him, leaving the astonished vicar 
preaching to empty pews; and here it 
was that the Puritans of the city met 
to take the oath of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. 

Devonport is the part of Plymouth 
at the mouth of the Tamar, on the 
eastern bank of the wide stretch of 
water where the Tamar becomes the 
Hamoaze. It is here, at the summit of 
the cliffs rising abruptly above the 
sea, that one of Plymouth’s proudest 
memories comes home to all. 

Heroes All 

Here .stands the memorial to Captain 
Scott and his comrades, a master¬ 
piece by A. H. Hodges. Set on a 
massive granite base is a bronze figure 
of Courage supported by Devotion and 
crowned by Immortality, while Fear, 
Death, and Despair are being trampled 
underfoot. The portraits of the men 
(Scott, Oates, Wilson, Bowers, and 
Evans) are in bronze medallions, and 
the inscription declares that their 
inspiration was for King and Country, 
Knowledge, and Brotherly Love. 
Reliefs of snow-shoes, a replica of the 
cross set up among the snows, and a 
■W'l'eath speak with mute eloquence of 
this unutterable tragedy ; and here 
are those unforgettable words wTitten 
In pencil by Scott as he lay dying : 

Had we lived I shoiild have had a tale 
to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and 
courage of my companions xehich would 
have stirred the heart of every English¬ 
man. 

Scott was born here at a lovely house 
still standing, Oatlands. There is a 
pleasant picture of him as a slightly- 
built, blue-eyed boy of six playing ■ 
“ touch ” with his brothers and sisters 
across the-stream at the bottom of the 
garden. It was the first water seen by 
this immortal man who was to journey 
in uncharted seas. 

' Such a place, their, is Plj'mouth, 
proud of its 500-year-old Charter, and 
prouder still of a heroic historj^ unsur¬ 
passed. Such a place is this grand 
city of the west; 

Oh I lohat know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea ? 

They tell of fairer havens, 

But none so fair there be 
As Plymouth town outstretching 
Her quiet arms to me 


1 
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Marvellous Adveimture of an Old Tin Hut 


PIECE of good fortune lias come to 
the owner of a wooden shed which 
was pulled down in a garden in Kent. 
In a box was £165 in Treasury notes. 
The lucky finder had bought the shed 
for £i some years ago. 

The story recalls the extraordinary 
adventure, of an old tin hut of which 
we read in the Derbyshire volume of 
the King’s England, the most remark¬ 
able store of countryside stories in 
existence. 

It is a generation since two brothers 
of Chelmorton, Jonathan and Barnaby 
Swan, sold the moorland farm on which 
they had toiled-all their lives. They 
were growing old and longed for 
change and travel, but they could not 
bear to be without a home. 


An idea came to them. They built 
themselves a little house on wheels 
made of pitch pine and covered with 
corrugated iron, and one day, to the 
astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
these old bachelors set out in their 
Tin Hut, harnessed to two strong 
cart-horses, to wander the country 
like raggle-taggle gipsies. They spent, 
the first night on the .common, where 
a fair was in full swing, and were lulled 
to sleep by noisy roundabouts. 

This was the beginning of long and 
happy days of wandering. The children 
in the lanes would watch for them and 
bring them posies and pails of water, 
and be invited to tea in the Tin Hut. 
Often the old men would take their 
dehghted nephews on holiday tours. 


The years rolled by, and the sad day 
came when Jonathan died. A home had 
to be found for Barnaby, who was 
helpless alone and very old, but there 
was little money left—-only ten pounds 
found hidden in the Toby jug. 

So it was that, out of very limited 
means. Nephew Rowland paid for 
Uncle Barnaby’s board in a Derby¬ 
shire cottage. They were all so kind to 
him that the old man passed the re¬ 
mainder of his days in happiness. As 
for the Tin Hut, it was sold and resold, 
used as a pavilion for cricket and foot¬ 
ball clubs, turned into a children’s 
playground shelter, and made a can¬ 
teen during the war. 

It was years afterwards that 
Rowland Swan one day had a great 


surprise ; he came across the Tin Hut 
in a sale room, and for the sake of old 
times he bonght it as a tool-shed. While 
he was carrying, in the tools a heavy 
fork fell and splintered the matchwood 
of the hut, starting up a plank of the 
floor. It struck something hard, and 
there, wrapped in sacking, he found 
a heavy parcel. As Rowland Swan 
seized hold of it out rolled eight hundred 
gold sovereigns. 

For twenty years the old hut had 
served many masters; it had been in 
the hands of navvies, soldiers, athletes, 
and parties of children ; but in the end 
it yielded up the secret unguessed by 
any of them, and (as Arthur IMee says 
in telling this story) it delivered its 
treasure to the right address. 


The Threads With Which We Weave Our Lives 


In a loom at work we see many 
threads woven into a fabric with 
a pattern, which becomes more and 
more beautiful as we watch it grow. 

So it is with our own life. Many 
threads are woven into a pattern 
which is us. The pattern is laid 
down before we are born, but it differs 
from the pattern of a carpet or a table¬ 
cloth, for it can change for better or 
for worse as we live. It is in our 
own hands, if we get a fair chance, to 
improve on our inborn pattern or to 
let it deteriorate. In a few cases it is 
a dreadful tangle to start with, and 
there are few who have not trouble¬ 
some knots to deal with. 

Some of the threads, which seem 
as if they were made up of groups of 
features, mental as well as bodily, 
linked together for generations, we 
share with other people; and if they 


are golden or silver threads, so to 
speak, it is a good thing that we are 
not alone in being their possessors. 
This sharing of threads is often seen 
in curious resemblances between people 
who are not related to one another. 
It is not that they are like one another 
as a whole, but some thread is con¬ 
spicuous and catches the eye. In the 
same way a stranger visiting a house- 
hold'often detects a resemblance which 
escapes the more familiar eye. 

In our inheritance we all have 
to start with a set of fundamental 
human characters. 

A hitman brain, a human eye, a 
human chin, and so on. 

Human powers of speech, reasoning, 
imagination, and so on. 

Human feelings of courage and fear, 
of joy and sorrow, and so on. 


Certain deeply rooted human instincts, 
especially those of hunger and love, 
of self-preservation and helping our 
kindred. 

These are the great- sets of threads 
which all men have, though the 
strength, texture, and colour differ 
from man to man. 

But besides these threads there are 
others by no means common to man¬ 
kind in general, not even common to 
Englishmen. A peculiarity of the 
eye is known to have persisted in a 
particular lineage since the time of 
Charles the First, and the Hapsburg 
lip lasted for centuries. Physical 
features have great staying power, 
cropping up in a certain proportion of 
the members of each generation. 

The threads that form our in¬ 
heritance and express themselves 


in the tenor of our life should be 
thought of as made up of elastic and 
non-elastic stretches, and it depends 
on how we trade with our talents 
whether a stretch of this or that 
thread is kept young and elastic, or 
on the other hand allowed to become 
stiff and dormant. 

When the threads are fine, the more 
elastic we can keep them the bkter. 
When the threads are coarse and out 
of keeping with the age, the stiffer 
they become the better. Finally, we 
should be clear that, while some of 
our threads, are very old and others 
very young, while many are strong 
and wholesome and others weak and 
brittle, while some are rare and others 
common, while some are of gold and 
others of gossamer, what is really ours 
is the pattern they make, a pattern 
that grows in our own hands. 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED IN THE TRAIN 


•TiiE face of the man in the opposite 
corner of the railway carriage 
was, as we usually say poetically, 
wreathed in smiles, and the strange 
thing was that it was continuous. 

From Ipswich to Liverpool Street his 
face persisted in being wreathed. The 
book he was reading must have been 
a masterpiece of merriment, for he 
kept his eyes glued to its pages. 

To the traveller opposite somehow 
a laughing face suddenly seemed an 
interesting study, in the way that a 
familiar thing sometimes forces itself 
on our reflection as though to say, 
“ You haven’t taken much notice of 
me for quite a long time ; here I am 

What is it 

T^he power by which things hold 
together is called cohesion, a 
word which simply means sticking 
together. We cannot see what really' 
happens, but cohesion is one of the 
commonest things in the world. 

When you move one end of a stick 
why does the other end move? 
Because of cohesion between all the 
parts of which the stick is made. All, 
the parts of the stick hold together as 
if drawn to each other by a magnet. 
We cannot make a stick or a rope of 
sand, and we cannot build with bricks 
and sand. The sand has no cohesion, 
except the least little bit when wet. 


again; give me a moment of your 
attention " ; so laughter itself besieged 
again our thoughts. 

One of the strangest things about 
laughter is that it is nearly always 
restrained. Our friend in the train very 
often covered his mouth firmly with 
his hand in case his laughter should 
brea,k through. That would never do ! 
To have laughed aloud all to one’s self 
in a railway carriage of strangers !• 
And so each time laughter desired its 
full freedom it was drawn back, so to 
speak, and handcuffed into silence. 
Perhaps tiny children are the only 
people in the world who laugh without 
restraint. As the sun went behind the 

That Makes 

But sandstone made of grains of 
sand, or marble which was once the 
bodies of animals that sank to the 
floor of the sea, may be as hard or 
solid as metals. What happened to 
the grains of sand or the fragments 
of the tiny marine animals was that 
they were pressed so closely together 
that the, forces hidden in their mole¬ 
cules came into play and acted on 
one another. 

The only explanation which can be 
given of the reasons for cohesion is 
that if two molecules of a substance 
are brought near enough together the 
forces in each molecule,. which keep 


autumn hills, leaving the electric light 
to do his work in the carriage, the 
smiler’s face, became reflected all 
around us. It was in front; it was 
mirrored by his right side in the 
window, and again on his left side in, 
the other window. We could not look 
anywhere without seeing it. We had a 
full view and two profiles. 

And then a transformation hap¬ 
pened. The reflected full face and two 
profiles became relaxed into almost 
more than solemnity. Lines appeared 
which had not been there before. Two 
small worry tracks showed on the 
forehead; the eyes looked a little 
tired, perhaps tired with struggle; 

a Stick Hoid 

that molecule from flying apart, reach 
out and grip one another. The science 
of the twentieth century has taught 
us that in each molecule or atom are 
electric forces deriving their immense 
power from their enormous speed. 
They become almost visible from their 
effects when a molecule or an atom of 
radium breaks up. 

These forces, before the electricians 
estimated them, were called molecular 
forces-. It is perhaps simpler to call 
them atomic, forces. They can, in 
certain circumstances, protrude them- 
. selves beyond the atoms in which 
they are encased, and so act on other 


the mouth was drawn in as though a 
sudden stern remembrance was pull¬ 
ing them up from their gay interlude. 
It was the face of a harassed man. 

While we had been travelling to¬ 
gether he had been in a world of happy 
laughter, and now ... 

Some words we had known came 
into our minds before the thought of 
laughter had left us for graver subjects. 
They are by F. ,W. Harvey : 

All praise, good laughter-makers. 

Earth’s salt you are, and were ! 

Who, seeing clear life’s sorrow. 

Yet mock it down and borrow 

Strong courage of despair. 

Together? 

atoms. They do so in many chemical 
actions. But they act most certainly 
when atoms or molecules are brought 
so closely together that their interior 
forces can intermingle. _ Then they 
may grip one another with a power 
by the side of which Shakespeare’s 
hooks of steel may seem like threads 
of gossamer. 

How near these molecules must be 
brought before they come into play 
has not been estimated, but all the 
efforts to set up atomic action by 
bringing the smoothest surfaces into 
touch have failed. The surfaces have 
to intermingle. 
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In the Country Now—What to Look For in Field and Hedgerow 


W ITH the countryside getting barer 
and barer every day it is worth 
while to notice any objects that stand 
out conspicuously in field and hedgerow, 
and among the most interesting of these 
are the dried flower-heads of the common 
teasel. 

In July these plants were standing 
erect in all their green freshness, and 
the leaves were well ■worth studying, 
for where they joined the stem they 
formed a kind of cup or pitcher which 
retained the rain and drowned the 
many small insects that were washed 
down into them. It is thought that 
to some extent the plant is carnivorous 
in that it absorbs the solution. To what 
extent, however, it does this is not yet 
known. 

The big, showy heads, something 
like those of the thistle, but finer and 
more imposing, had the flowers opening 
in rings round them during September ; 
but now that these have gone the heads 
have turned brown and stiff, and 


country people are fond of gathering them 
to put into their vases for the winter. 

It is from this 
common teasel that 
the larger fuller’s 
teasel has been 
developed. That 
was formerly much 
used for dressing 
cloth, the hooked 
bracts having just 
the right amount i t 
of stiffness for rais¬ 
ing the nap. Of 
course, mechanical 
means have largely 
superseded the 
fuller’s teasel, but 
at one time as ? 
many as twenty' 
million dried 
flower-heads were ' 
imported into 
Britain from France 
industry every year. 



Common Teasel 
for the fullins 


It is always pleasing at this season 
to find wild flowers in blossom, and in a 
sheltered corner of some shrubbery or 
field we are quite likely to come across 
the pretty little evening campion, with 
its white flowers, and the pink-tinted 
night silene, or catchfly, which usually 
keeps its petals rolled up till evening 
falls. 

Among the trees that are now quite 
stripped of leaves are the apple, horn¬ 
beam, lilac, beech, birch, hazel, oak, and 
Lombardy poplar ; also the gooseberry 
bush, while the leaves of the larch are 
now falling. 

The most striking of all the toadstools 
is the fly agaric, or scarlet flycap, whose 
bright-red top, covered with white warts, 
could not be mistaken for anything 
else. It is, of course, highly poisonous, 
and in some European countries is used 
to kill flies—certainly a very good use 
for a toadstool. Though it is pleasing 
to the eye, it should be left severely 
alone by boys and girls. 


Now is the time to dig for chrysalids 
round the roots of trees,; and moles and 
mice are even more energetic at the 
work than human being.s. They find the 
poor, helpless pupa quite a dainty 
morsel. \Ve can find quite a number of 
chrysalids with a little searching, and 
the work of identifying them is a 
pleasant pastime. 

The turnip moth, which was such a 
common object of the countrj'side from 
June to August, is now in the caterpillar 
stage, and is doing great havoc among 
the turnips, tunnelling through and 
through till the whole root becomes a 
mass of decay. Rooks and starlings are 
useful allies of man against this foe. 

In birdland the bunting has now 
ceased its song, and the woodpigeons are 
gathering in flocks. Among the distin¬ 
guished visitors who sometimes come 
to us at this time are the gyrfalcon, the 
prince of the falcon tribe, and the pretty 
little waxwing, a very lively and enter¬ 
taining bird. ■ 


Why is Scotland’s Emblem 
a Thistle ? 

It is generally supposed to have been 
adopted in the fifteenth century as a 
fitting illustration of the royal motto. In 
Defence, the thistle being so well pro¬ 
vided with sharp points and prickles for 
its own defence against possible enemies. 
An old story, however, throws back the 
origin of the thistle as a national emblem 
to much older times. It is said that in 
the days when the Danes used to make 
foraging expeditions upon the Scottish 
coast they one day prepared a night 
attack. Under cover of the darkness 
they were approaching the Scottish 
camp bare-footed and silent when sud¬ 
denly a Dane stepped upon a thistle, 
and the prickly leaves made him howl 
with pain. An alarm was thus given 
to the Scots, the attack was repelled, 
and the thistle was ever afterwards 
regarded by the Scots as their national 
emblem. 

Why Do We Worry ? 

Worry is a state of feeling, and may be 
aroused by many causes, real or imagin¬ 
ary. It is perhaps fear, for it is usually 
about either the future or the past. 

The great and grand mark of man is 
that, as Shakespeare said, he is " made 
with such large discourse, looking before 
and after.” It is this power of looking 


Peter Simple s 

before and after that makes worry 
possible ; and, therefore, just as worry 
cannot happen in cabbages or animals, 
so it is most liable to happen in the 
highest types of human being, who have 
most imagination and live most in the 
future and in the past. 

This power by which we can figure 
ourselves in the past and in the future is 
called self-consciousness, and is above 
all things that which- distinguishes us 
from all other creatures. Worry is one 
of its consequences. 

If I Knock My Head Why Does 
a Bump Come ? 

When we have knocked our head we 
have done a certain amount of damage, 
and the bump is due to the body’s effort 
to repair the damage. So w^e are to look 
on the bump as natural doctoring, which 
is what it really is. The blood-vessels 
in the affected part enlarge, so that a 
quantity of blood goes there. Certain 
of the fluids of the blood soak through 
the walls of the blood-vessels, while 
numbers of white blood-cells pass through 
the walls also, and the swelling is due 
to the extra amount of fluid and to this 
vast congregation of cells that assemble 


UESTION Box 

in the place to meet the threatened 
danger. ' They are all there for a pur¬ 
pose ; they bring materials from which 
new things can be made to replace and 
repair anything damaged or broken. 

What IVas the Elixir of Life ? 

The old alchemists sought not only 
for the philosopher’s stone which should 
turn everything into gold, but also for 
an eli.xir of life which was certainly far 
more worth looking for. It W'as to be 
some wonderful draught which would 
prevent people from growing old. As 
everyone knows, they did not find what 
they wfanted; but the question still 
remains whether we know more than 
they did on that subject. 

In the first place, we shall not find 
anything which will prevent people from 
growing old. Wlien men first found how 
to make spirit they called the spirit 
aqua vitae, or water of life ; but that 
was a bad mistake, and, indeed, there 
is no such thing to be found. It is 
reasonable to ask, how'ever, w'hether 
most people do not grow old much 
sooner than they should, and die of 
some disease many years before they 
should have died of old age. Indeed, 
the real way to lengthen life is to avoid 
shortening it as many of us do. 



Why Cannot Fish Live in the 
Dead Sea ? 

The Dead Sea w'as first so named 
because no form of animal life is found 
in it. This can readily be explained w'hen 
we study the composition of the water. 

It would, in the first place, be difficult 
or impossible for a fish to keep under 
water (which is as necessarj' for it as it is 
for us to keep above water) in the Dead 
Sea, so dense is the. water owing to the 
salt. In the second place, the salts 
found in the water include some which 
are powerfully antiseptic, or fatal to life 
in any form. There is actually in it three 
per cent of the salt called chloride of 
lime, which is very poisonous to all 
forms of life and a very valuable disin¬ 
fectant. More than half the salt contained 
in the Dead Sea consists of chloride of 
magnesium, and its composition is thus 
very different indeed from ordinary 
sea-water. 

What is a Live Wire ? 

Every electric wire conveying a cur¬ 
rent is insulated (covered with silk, 
rubber, or gutta-percha) to prevent it 
touching another wire. If this insulating 
material gets rubbed off and the wire 
becomes bare it is said to be a live wire 
when electricity is flowing along it. 
The rails from which an electric train 
picks up its current are huge live wires. 


CN WORD STRIP ® @ SIX HfOLY THINGS 



HOLY WRIT HOLY GRAIL HOLY LAND HOLY CITY HOLY SEPULCHRE HOLY ORDERS 

The Holy Grail Is the Cup of the Last Supper ; Holy Sepulchre is the church on the site of the tomb of Jesus in Jerusalem, the Holy City 
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The Horse That Knows 
More Than We Think 


The Boy and the Man 
Talk About War 


The entry of mechanical traffic into 
war has greatly lessened the import¬ 
ance of the horse in hostilities, but the 
activities of this faithful servant are 
not' wholly ended, as war correspond¬ 
ents behind our lines on the Western 
front have already discovered. 

It has fallen to Belgium, a neutral 
Power, however, to furnish the first 
new wartime horse story, which We 
gave briefly the other day. 

An army having to be mobilised for 
the defence of peaceful Belgium, a 
farmer had to surrender his horse for 
military service. After the lapse of 
several weeks the animal reappeared 
at its old home, without bridle or 
harness, travel-worn, hungry, and in 
sorry condition. 

It had taken unauthorised leave of 
the army, and, travelling far by routes 
unknown, had at last found the farm 
where it had lived happily amid kind¬ 
ness and good care. How it had 
managed to elude the many sentries 
and horse experts who must have 
sought to detain and capture it is 
beyond explanation. The feat was 
done, and the horse is home, and all 
Europe has been informed of the 
wonder of it. 

A Synagogue 

One of the finest ARP posts is in the 
basement of a Jewish Synagogue in London, 
and we are told that it compares with any 
in England. We give this description of it 
as typical of what is being done all over 
the country. 

T is the headquarters of a Group in 

one of the Borough Council’s system, 
covering a long finger-shaped area. 
The 0 C is a first-rate organiser. 

The corridor and boiler-room in the 
basement of the synagogue is the place 
where the work is done, and the 
telephone-room looks like the scene 
from Journey’s End, save that every¬ 
thing is spick-and-span, and every 
item of equipment is in its place, 
ticketed and labelled for immediate 
action. 

The synagogue has a host of mem¬ 
bers, most of whom are already at work 
in the Defence Services. The congre¬ 
gation being drawn from all parts of 
inner and outer London, there could 
be no question of forming a synagogue 
A R P group when the Council took 
the building over. 

Services in the evening will not be 
held at the synagogue, but there will 
be skeleton services on Saturday 
mornings. 

“ The Synagogue has been splen¬ 
did,” said the O C. “ Not only have 
they put their whole building at 

The Python’s Mistake 

Mr Bertie Peers, Capetown’s expert 
on snakes, lias been telling the sad story 
of a snake who made a mistake in its 
diet. 

In the city’s snake park was a big 
python which had just arrived from the 
Transvaal. It was feeling very sorry 
for itself and Mr Peers was sent for, but 
he could not find out what was the 
matter with it before it died. It was the 
post-mortem that revealed the trouble^— 
the python had eaten six y'oung hedge¬ 
hogs, whose quills had proved its 
undoing I 


The performance can only be ex¬ 
plained by saying that the horse, in 
common with dogs, cats, oxen, and 
other animals, possesses a faculty of 
memory in route-finding incompre¬ 
hensible to man. Yet there is some¬ 
thing more to be considered than the 
imperious desire that urges a horse 
onward till it finds its stable. 

There must be an affection for man 
included in the compelling motive at 
work. One of our readers tells us of 
the adventure of his grandfather who, 
riding home late one night, was thrown 
by his horse, which was startled by 
suddenly coming on a roadside heap of 
stones momentarily turned to white as 
the Moon cleared its face of clouds. 

Having unseated its rider, the horse 
galloped home and neighed loudly 
before the gates of the carriage-drive. 
When the groom went down, no horse 
was there, so a search was organised. 

Some hours later horse and driver 
were found together by the stone-heap, 
the man unconscious, his horse stead¬ 
fast by his side as if repentant of its 
misdeed. It had sought to call relief 
from home, and, failing to do so, had 
returned to stand guard by its pros¬ 
trate master until assistance came. 

Defence Post 

our disposal, but they have provided 
kitchen arrangements, lighting, furni¬ 
ture, and many other things free of, 
charge. They have given us the 
services of their caretaker and staff. 
As this is now an air-raid shelter as 
well as a main ARP group head¬ 
quarters, you can imagine how useful 
the pews and benches are. 

“ The post is manned night and day. 
We have 17 full-time wardens, men 
and women who have given up other 
jobs to serve their country. We have 
also 13 part-time wardens, who come 
along at the end of a hard day’s work 
and cheerfully give four or five hours 
of their evening, ready for anything 
that may be required of them. 

" They include merchants, shop¬ 
keepers, professional men, housewives, 
engineers, foundry workers, company 
directors, clerks. We also hav^e four 
business wardens, who are porters at 
neighbouring blocks of flats, and six 
shelter wardens in charge of the under¬ 
ground shelters. 

" Their task in a raid would be to 
shepherd people safely into the 
shelters ; but they also do their spot 
of night patrolling. We have beds, 
food, protective clothing, helmets, 
boots, whistles, rattles, hand-bells, 
and buckets of water with stirrup 
pumps to deal with fires.” 

Anybody’s War Work 

In these days when nothing must be 
wasted there is work for all country boys 
and girls, or for evacuees who are staying 
in the country. Rather jolly work it is, 
too, for it means going into the woods on 
fine days and gathering acorns or beech 
nuts. 

After wheat and barley no pig food is 
so nourishing as acorns and beech nuts, 
and boys and girls can be sure they are 
helping to conserve our food supplies if 
in their spare time they gather acorns or 
beech nuts and take them to anyone 
keeping pigs. 


The Boy. Why do nations go to 
war ? 

The Man. Mainly, for the same 
reason that animals go to war—to 
obtain possession of a place to live in. 
When you see two robins fighting for 
sole possession of a piece of land in 
which to hunt, for worms, you have 
before jmu the chief cause of war. 

Boy. But could not the two robins 
share the land without fighting ? 

Man. Hardly ! In the balance of 
nature a piece of land will sustain a 
certain balance of lives and no more. 
As, however, the number of young 
animals born is so great the surplus 
lives perish, withering from hunger or 
perishing from fighting each other 
to obtain possession. This fighting 
results in the strongest specimens 
remaining alive. 

Boy. But men are something more 
than animals ; why do they not seek 
out fresh places in which to live 
instead of fighting for a certain piece 
of land ? 

Man. They have done that through 
the ages, but even in seeking new 
living places they came into conflict. 
A tribe, living in some fertile valley, 
found so much food that it developed 
rapidly, able to keep its children alive. 
Then, when the valley, ceased to supT 
port further increase, and the tribe 
sought a new valley, it would come 
into contact with other seekers for 
new homes. Sometimes its prosperity 
would attract the attention of a less 
well-placed tribe and its villages would, 
be invaded by men turned brigands by 
want or greed. 

Boy. Was land the only thing 
coveted in those old days ? 

Man. Unfortunately, no! Men, 
primitive and unregenerate, found it 
possible in many places in the world to 
make war to secure not only land but 
slaves. By capturing prisoners and 
making them work for their captors, a 
tribe could become wealthier and 
many of its leading chiefs could boast 
of possessions and power. 

If a tribe produced a very brave 
and powerful soldier it gladly followed 
him to share his gains by war. -So 
history tells of ancient chiefs or kings 
who, by adding lands to lands, and 
slaves to slaves, built up remarkable 
kingdoms and empires. We know, for 
e.xample, how the Israelites were made 
captive in ancient Egypt, and how 
hard was their lot making bricks 
without straw. 

Boy. Was slavery common ? 

Man. As common as war. Ancient 
Greece and Ancient Rome were alike 
slave-owning states. The free Greek 
and the free Roman were based 
economically on the enslavement of 
the masses of the people they ruled. 

Boy. Wasn’t it .strange that in 
ancient times there arose men like 
Alexander and Augustus who were 
obeyed by millions of people of many 
different nations ? 

Man. Yes, it was strange then, and 
remains strange now, that men of 
exceptional quality gain the control, 
even the worship, of multitudes. The 
truth is that the quality of leadership, 
for good or ill, is exceedingly rare, and 


that the common man gladly consents 
to follo\y the gifted and determined 
leader. 

Boy. Does not the accepted leader 
bear a great responsibility ? 

'Man. Indeed he does, and from 
the faults of accepted leaders many 
disastrous wars have arisen. Great 
leaders, in both ancient and modem 
times, have been found to lead their 
peoples astray and thus to bring them¬ 
selves and their trusting followers to 
fuin. 

Boy. So the original cause of war, 
the need for land on which to live, 
became confused by the personal con¬ 
ceptions and ambitions of kings and 
conquerors ? 

Man. Yes, history has seen the' 
bom king of men too' often seeking 
power for power’s sake, and in pursuit 
of personal ambition losing sight of 
the prosperity of his subjects. 

• Boy; Does the original cause of 
war remain now that so much of the 
world is settled ? 

Man. Yes, because in modem 
times, especially since the i8th cen¬ 
tury, populations have grown enor¬ 
mously, so that the pressure of life to 
maintain itself becomes more acute. 

We have witnessed enormous migra¬ 
tions from Europe to the new lands of 
North and South America, Africa and 
Australasia, and this partly relieved the 
situation until the Great War, after 
which many of the new lands shut 
their doors to migrants. The United 
States declines to receive more than 
a small number of migrants yearly, 
and other undeveloped lands have 
also been reluctant to add to their 
populations. 

At the same time the spirit of 
nationalism in Europe has grown as 
a result of the Great War, and some 
European nations discourage emigra¬ 
tion. All this makes the question of 
living-spaee more acute and causes 
increased ill-feeling. 

Boy. But surely ill-feeling cannot 
help in so serious a case ? 

Man. Assuredly it does not. The 
world has reached a point in develop¬ 
ment at which its peoples must take 
counsel together and agree upon a 
plan to make our little world of the 
best possible use to all of us. 

Boy. Is it so little a world ? 

Man. Yes, so small that it has no 
more than about 17,000,000 square 
iriiles of cultivable land for the use of 
its people, who already number some 
2100,000,000. As you know, the 
earth’s diameter is only 8000 miles, 
and most of its surface is water. If 
most of its surface were land the 
causes of war would largely disappear, 
at least for a time.. As we cannot do 
anything about that, the common- 
sense thing for us to do as land animals 
is to accept the fact and stop quarrel¬ 
ling. Much more can be made of our 
earth, but we shall fail to accomplisli 
it while the work of hundreds of 
millions of people is diverted to making 
instruments of death. 


A Short War For a 
Long Peace 
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The Stork of 


By our Hungary Correspondent 

He was discovered walking un- 
steadilyacross a dew-drenched meadow 
on a late September morning—a stork 
in the Transylvanian highlands, where 
storks are rarely seen. 

He seemed a bit dazed and unhappy, 
so one of the villagers took him home 
to his cottage, where he immediately 
retired to a corner, tucked his beak 
under his wing, and went to sleep. 

It was then that his host saw the 
aluminium ring 0]i his leg. Intrigued 
by the letters and figures inscribed on 
it, he slipped it off and took it round 
to the parson, who with some difficulty 
made out the following legend : 

" Muzeum Zoolog. Polonia, Var- 
sovia, 14252/C/ Inform.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the man, “ we 
had better post the ring to Warsaw 
and explain that the stork is here.” 

Refugees From Warsaw 

But the parson, who had just 
returned from Budapest and seen the 
hundreds and hundreds of battered 
cars, lorries, and motor buses with 
Polish plates on them standing for¬ 
lornly at street corners, and the maiiy 
refugees from Warsaw trailing along 
the streets \yith strained faces that 
seemed to be continually asking. 
What next ? shook his head. " I don’t 
think there’s much use in doing that,” 
he said. " I’m afraid that for the 
moment they have other things to 
think of at Warsaw. But I’ll take care 
of this ring until better times come. 
And you do the best you can for your 
guest.” 

So the stork was fed and petted and 
made much of until he regained his 
strength and flew away to rejoin his 
companions in the south. No doubt 
he is hoping to return to his nest in 
the spring. But will he find it, any 
more than the thousands who have 
had to leave their homes to be bombed 
to atoms and who are wondering if a 
spring will ever again eome to them ? 


25 YEARS AGO 


Digging Up Potatoes to Bary Them 



Making a clamp of potatoes which will be covered with straw and earth as protection against frost 


From the C N of November 1914 

Panama. The War dwarfs everything 
else, and we leave unnoticed events 
which, in happier times, would .set the 
world ringing. During these terrible days 
the Panama Canal, the greatest engin¬ 
eering enterprise of the kind that hian 
has ever accomplished, has quietly come 
into being as an accomplished fact, and 
the world has had no time to take note 
of it. 

But, in spite of the war, and in .spite 
of the German fleet, British ships of 
11,000 tons have been passing through 
the canal. One, the Candidate, was on 
its way through during those anxious 
clays in which the British army was 
making its memorable fighting retreat. 
It came safely through, the first British 
ship to arrive by this route, and was 
berthed at Liverpool on October 15, just 
as our Canadian warriors were arriving 
at Plymouth. 

The first rejoicings over the opening of 
the Canal to traffic were short-lived, 
however, for while the waterway still 
bore many ships a mass of rock, clay, and 
soil slid from the Culebra Cut into the 
water, completely blocking navigation. 

Every steam-dredger available on the 
canal wms set to work to clear the 
obstruction, and, doubtless, traffic will 
soon be resumed, for American engineers, 
who have removed mountains, will not 
be defeated by a landslide. 


Softie—A Tale of Last Time 


This story of a soldier known'to his 
friends as Softie was sent to us by a 
wounded soldier lying in a hospital in Kent. 

Everybody called him Softie from 
the day he joined. He was one 
of those quiet little fellows wlio never 
seemed at home in the Army. He 
enlisted for the war only, but fighting 
was not in him. Many times I thought 
I would like to brain the man wlro 
enlisted Softie. And then one day he 
gave us a surprise. It wms like this. 

Everything had been quiet in the 
trenches, and \ve Yverc taking tilings 
easily. We didn’t care what happened. 
You get that ivay out there. We had 
several reports of men giving them¬ 
selves up to our fellows, but never any 
our way. One did come, however, at 
last—a big bully of a' Prussian 
Guardsman. He popped his head over 
our parapet, and he said, in good 
English, that he wanted to give in, as 
he was tired of war. Well, we pulled 
him in and put him under a guard 
while our captain questioned him. 

Then something happened. I never 
saw it, but Softie did. 


A rifle of one of the men was lying 
against some sandbags, fully loaded, of 
course, as all rifles are in the trenches. 
.\ll I remember was that the Hun 
rushed to the gun, and in a flash put 
the muzzle of the rifle to our captain’s 
cliest. The finger of that cur was on 
the trigger. 

I stood rooted to the spot, waiting 
to see the captain fall, when somebody 
rushed forward, jerked up the gun, and 
received the bullet in his head. It was 
Softie. He had saved the captain, and 
lay dead at the captain’s feet. 

We buried him behind the trenches 
and there wasn’t a dry eye among us 
as we lay him down to sleep. We 
made a little wooden cross, and on it 
wc put just these words 
SOFTIE 

One who died for his captain 
Greater love hath no man than he -who 

lays down his life for his friend 

There is another grave near, of a 
Prussian Guard, and its cross bears 
these words: “ So shall it be meted 
unto YOU.” 


A CAT’S Three 
Shipwrecks 

Tawny is an out-and-out British cat. 
No cat other than British could have 
survived three shipwrecks. 

His present adventure began with 
the torpedoing of his ship, tlic Fleet- 
wood trawler Caldevv. One of the crew 
went to save their cat and in so doing 
had to abandon all his belongings. The 
crew and the cat were thus adrift in 
the ship’s boat hoping to be some¬ 
how picked up. 

The Kronprinsessan ' Margarcta, a 
Swedish vessel, came to the rescue, and 
our cat was the first to step on board. 

A little later two German destroyers 
stopped the Swedish ship and took off 
the crew of the Caldew, but refused to 
take Tawny. 

The Kronprinsessan Margareta put 
into Gothenburg, where the captain 
said he could not keep the cat on 
board, and if he turned him loose on 
shore he would be fined. Must Tawny 
be destroyed ? The British Consulate 
rose in violent protest; such a veteran 
must be saved, and a British horse- 
trainer near Gothenburg is taking 
Tawny into his stable until he can once 
more board some ship, ready perliaps to 
face the terrors of a fourth shipwreck. 

Dillon Wallace 
Passes On 

An explorer who had read his own 
obituary notices three times has just 
passed on. 

He was Dillon. Wallace, the explorer 
of Labrador, who on three of his expedi¬ 
tions was given up as lost. 

In 1903 he and his friend Leonidas 
Hubbard went to Labrador to e.xplore a 
section of the unknown interior ; but the 
little expedition ended in tragedy, 
Hubbard, after fighting lirav'-el)' and 
heroically to the last, finally succumbing 
to starvation. One of the most exciting 
travel books ever written, the Lure of 
the Labrador Wild, tells the story of the 
ill-fated expedition. These words of 
Whittier serve as a fitting memorial to 
courageous Dillon Wallace : 

A drear and desolate shore ! 

Where no tree unfolds its leaves, 

And never the spring wind weaves 

' Green grass for the hunter's tread ; 
A land forsaken and dead. 

Where the ghostly icebergs go 
A nd ccone with the ebb and flout . . , 

The Leaf of the Black 
Walnut 

We all like walnuts to eat. But there 
is one kind which is grown in England 
for its looks, though in its native America 
it is also grown for its timber. This 
is the black walnut, a 
lovely tree with tall 
stems and branches, and 
large leaves something 
like ostrich feathers. 

Specimens are to be seen 
in Waterlow Park, High- 
gate, and in some of the 
London parks and 
squares. It is one of the 
few trees that grow well 
in towns. 

The leaves of the 
black walnut are similar 
to those of the ash, but 
are much bigger ; the 
bark is beautifully fur¬ 
rowed. This walnut is now used as 
the stock for grafting eating walnuts. 
Very clever French grafters graft twigs 
of the best walnuts on to'small pieces of 
black walnut roots. These roots are 
much hardier and freer from disease, 
and trees raised this way grow much 
quicker and fruit earlier. 
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DON QUIXOTE TOLD IN AN HOUR 


I N a certain village of La Mancha there 
lived one of those old-fashioned 
gentlemen who keep a lance in tire 
rack, an ancient target, and a lean 
horse. His family consisted of a house¬ 
keeper turned forty, a niece not twenty, 
and a man who - could saddle a horse 
and also serve in the house. The master 
himself was nigh fifty years of age, 
lean-bodied and thin-faced, an early 
riser, and a great lover of hunting. 
His surname was Quixada, or Quesada. 

You must know now that rvhen our 
gentleman had nothing to do—which 
was almost all the year round-:-he read 
books on knight-errantry, and with 
such delight that he almost left off his 
sports, and even sold acres of land to 
buy these books. He would dispute with 
the curate of the parish, and with the 
barber, as to the best knight in the world. 
At nights he read these romances until 
it was day ; by day he would read until 
it was night. Thus, by reading much and 
Sleeping little, he lost the use of his 
reason. His brain rvas full of nothing 
but enchantments, quarrels, battles, 
challenges, wounds, torments, and abun¬ 
dance of impossible follies. 

Having lost his wits, he stumbled on 
the oddest fancy that ever entered 
madman’s brain—to turn knight-errant, 
mount his steed, and ride through 
the world, . redressing all manner of 
grievances,, and .exposing, hirnself to 
every danger that he might purchase 
everlasting honour and renown. 

The first thing he did was to secure a 
suit of armour that had belonged to 
his great-grandfather. Then he made 
himself, a helmet,' which his ■ sword 
demolished at-the first stroke. After 
repairing it, he rvent to visit , his horse, 
whose bones-stuck out, but wdio ap¬ 
peared to his master a finer beast than 
Alexander’s. Bucephalus. After four 
days of thought, he decided to call his 
horse Rozinante, and he spent eight 
days more before'he arrived at Don 
Quixote as a name for himself. 

And now he perceived that nothing 
was wanting save only a lady, on whom 
he might bestow,the empire of his heart. 
There lived clo.se at hand a hard-working 
country, lass, Aldonza Lorenzo, on rvhom 
sometimes he had cast an eye, but w'ho 
was quite unmindful of the gentleman. 
Her he selected for his peerless lady, 
and gave her the sweet-sounding name 
of Dulcinca del Toboso. 

An Adventure in a 
Courtyard 

^NE morning, in the hottest part of 
■ July, with great secrecy he armed 
himself, mounted Rozinante, and rode 
out of his backyard into the open fields. 
He was disturbed to think that the 
honour of knighthood had not yet 
been conferred upon him, but deter¬ 
mined to rectify this at an early oppor¬ 
tunity, and rode on soliloquising, after 
the. manner of knight-errants, as happy 
as a man might be. 

Torvards evening he arrived at a 
common inn, before whose door sat 
two maids, the companions of some 
carriers bound for Seville. Don Quixote 
instantly imagined the inn to be a castle, 
and the maids to be fair ladies taking the 
air"; and as a swineherd, getting his 
hogs together in a field near at hand, 
chanced at that moment, to sound his 
horn, our gentleman imagined that this 
was a signal of his approach, and rode 
forw'ard in the highest spirits. 

The extravagant language in which he 
addressed them astonished the maids 
as much as his amazing appearance, 
and they first would have run from 
him, but finally stayed to laugh. Don 
Quixote rebuked them, whereat they 
laughed more, and only the innkeeper’s 
appearance prevented the knight’s in¬ 
dignation from carrying him to extremes. 
This man was for peace, and w-elcomed 
the strange apparition to his inn with 
all civility, marvelling much to find 


A Short Version of the Famous Novel 
by Cervantes, in Two Instalments 


himself at^dressed as Sir Castellan. So the 
knight sat down to supper with strange 
company, and discoursed of chivalry to 
the bewilderment of all present, treating 
the inn as a castle, the host as a noble 
gentleman, and the maids as great ladies. 

He presently sought the innkeeper 
alone in the stable, and, kneeling, 
requested to be made a knight, vowing 
that he would not move from that place 
till it was done. The host guessed the 
distraction of his visitor and complied, 
counselling Don Quixote—^rvho had 
never read of such things in books of 
chivalry—to provide himself henceforth 
with money and clean shirts, and no 
longer to ride penniless. That night 
Don Quixote watched his arms by 
moonlight, laying them upon the horse- 
trough in the yard of the inn, while from 


after continued his flogging of the boy. 
A company of merchants approaching 
caused Don Quixote to halt in the middle 
of the road, calling upon them to stand 
until they acknowledged Dulcinea del 
Toboso to be the peerless beauty of the 
world. This challenge was met with 
derision, which enraged Don Quixote, 
and clapping spurs to Rozinante he bore 
down upon the company with his lance. 

A stumble of the horse threw him, and 
as he lay on the ground, unable to move, 
one of the company came up and broke 
the lance across Don Quixote’s ribs. It 
was not until a countryman came by 
that the Don was extricated, and then 
he had to ride back to his own village 
on the ass of the poor labourer, being so 
stiff and sore, and quite incapable of 
mounting Rozinante. 



.1 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza—From the painting by Sir John Gilbert 


a distance the innkeeper and his guests 
tvatched the gaunt man, now leaning 
on his lance, and now walking to and 
fro, with his target on his arm. 

It chanced that a carrier came to 
water his mules, and was about to re¬ 
move the armour, when Don Quixote 
in a loud voice called on him to desist. 
The man took no notice, and Don 
Quixote, calling upon his Dulcinea to 
assist him, lifted his lance and brought 
it down on the carrier’s head, laying, 
him flat. A second carrier came, and was 
treated in like manner ; but now all 
the company of them came, and with 
showers of stones made a terrible assault 
upon the knight. It was only the inter¬ 
ference of the innkeeper that put an end 
to this battle, and by careful words he 
was able to appease Don Quixote’s 
wrath and get him out of the inn. 

. On his way the now happy knight 
found a farmer beating a boy and, 
bidding him desist, inquired the reason 
for this chastisement. The man, afraid 
of the strange armoured figure, told how 
this boy did his w’oik badly in the field, 
and deserved his flogging ; but the boy 
declared that the farmer owed ■ him 
wages, and that whenever he asked for 
them his master flogged him. Sternly 
did the Don command the man to pay' 
the lad’s wages, and when the fellow 
promised to do so directly he got home, 
and the boy protested that he rvoidd 
surely never keep that promise, Don 
Quixote threatened the farmer, saying," 
“ I am the valorous Don Qui.xote of La 
Mancha, righter of wrongs and redres.ser 
of grievances ; remember what you have 
promised and sworn, as you will answer 
the contrary at your peril." Convinced 
that the man, dare not disobey, he rode 
forward, and the farmer very soon 


The curate and the barber, seeing now 
what havoc romances of chivalry wore 
making in the wits of this good gentle¬ 
man, ran through his library while he 
lay in bed, burned all his harmful works, 
and, securely locking the door, prepared 
the tale that enchantment had carried 
away the books and the very room itself. 

None of the entreaties of his niece, 
nor the remonstrances of his house¬ 
keeper, could keep Don Quixote at home, 
and he soon prepared for a second sally. 
He persuaded a good, honest country 
labourer, Sancho Panza by name, to 
enter his service as squire, promising 
him for reward the first island or empire 
which his lance should happen to con¬ 
quer. Thus did things happen in books 
of chivalry, and he did not doubt that 
thus it would happen with him. 

The Immortal Partnership 

go it came to pass that one night Don 
Qui.xote stole away from his home, 
and Sancho Panza from his wife and 
children, and wdth the master on 
Rozinante, the servant on his ass. 
Dapple, hastened away under cover of 
darkness in search of adventures. As 
they travelled, “I. beseech your wor¬ 
ship,” quoth Sancho, “ be sure you 
forget not your promise of the island ; 
for, I swear, I shall govern it, let it be 
never so big.” The knight, in a rhap¬ 
sody, foreshadowed the day when 
Sancho might be made even a king, for 
in romances of chivalry there is no limit 
to the gifts made by valorous knights to 
their faithful squires. 

As they were thus discoursing they saw 
some thirty w'indmills in the plain, which 
Don Quixote instantly took for giants. 
Nothing that Sancho said could dissuade 


him, and he must needs clap spurs to his 
horse and ride a-tilt at these great wind¬ 
mills, recommending himself to his lady 
Dulcinea. As he ran his lance into the 
sail of the first mill, the wind whirled 
about with such swiftness that the lance 
broke into shivers, and hurled away 
both knight and horse along with it. 
When Sancho came upon his master the . 
Don explained that some magician had 
converted those giants into windmills to 
deprive him of the honour of victory. 

When the knight recovered they con¬ 
tinued their way, and their next adven¬ 
ture was to meet two monks on mules 
riding before a coach, with four oPfive 
men on horseback, wherein sat a lady 
going to Seville to meet her husband. 
Don Quixote rode forward, addressed 
the monks as " implements of hell,” 
and bade them instantly release the 
lov'ely princess in the coach. The. monks 
flerv for their lives as Don Qui.xote 
charged down upon them, but Sancho 
was thrown down by the servants, who 
tore his beard, beat and mauled him in 
ev-ery part of his body, and then left 
him sprawling without breath or'motion. 

As. for Don Qui.xote, he came off 
victor in this conflict, and only desisted 
from slaying his assailant on the plea 
of the lady in the coach, and on her 
promise that the conquered man should 
present himself before the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso. 

In a fierce encounter with some 
carriers, Don Quixote was wounded 
almost to death, and he explained to 
Sancho that his defeat he owed to 
fighting rvith common people, bidding , 
Sancho in future to fight himself against 
such common fellows. 

‘‘ Sir,” said Sancho, " I am a peaceful 
man, a quiet fellow, .do you see ; I can 
forgive injuries as well as any man, ■ 
having a wife to maintain and children 
to bring up. I freely forgive all mankind, 
high and low, lords and beggars, whatso¬ 
ever wrongs they ever did or may do me, 
without the least exception." 

At the next inn they came upon Don 
Quixote, rvho was lying on Sancho’s ass, 
groaning in pain, vowed that here was a:' 
worthy castle. Sancho swore it was an 
inn. Their dispute lasted till they reached 
the door, where Sancho rnarched straight 
in, without troubling himself any further 
in the matter. It was here that surprising 
adventures took place. . The knight, 
Sancho, and a carrier were obliged to 
share one room. The maid of the inn, 
entering this apartment, was mistaken by 
Don Quixote for the princess of the 
castle, and he poured out a rhapsody to 
the virtues of Dulcinea del Toboso. The 
carrier resented this, and in a moment 
the place was in an uproar. Such a fight 
never took place before, and when it was 
over both the knight and the squire were 
as near dead as men can be. To right 
himself, Don . Quixote concocted a 
balsam of which he had read, and drink¬ 
ing it off, presently was grievously ill. 

Being got to bed again, he felt sure 
that he was now invulnerable, and he 
woke early next day, eager to sally forth. 
'When the'host asked for his reckoning, 

“ How 1 Is this an inn ? ” quoth the 
Don. “ Yes, and one of the best on the 
road.” “ How strangely have I been 
mistaken then ! Upon my honour, I 
took it for a castle, and a considerable 
one, too.” Saying which, he added that 
knights never yet paid for the honour 
they conferred in lying at any man’s 
house, and so rode away. But poor 
Sancho Panza did not get off scot free, 
for they tossed him in a blanket in the 
backyard, where the Don could see over 
the wall, but could by no means get to 
the rescue of his squire. 

When they were together again, the 
gallant Don comforted poor Sancho 
Panza with hopes of an island, and ex¬ 
plained away all their sufferings on the 
grounds of magic. All that had gone 
awry with them was the work of 
enchanters. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Have You Ordered 
Your CN? 

The only way to make sure of your CN each week is 
to place an order for your newsagent to reserve a copy. 

Newsagents must now order only the exact number 
of CNs they require, and if any remain unsold they will 
be a loss to the newsagent. It is imperative that there 
shall be no waste, for wood pulp, from which paper is 
made, comes from abroad, and in wartime cargo space 
is valuable. 


Will you please help to save this waste, and at the 
same time help your newsagent and the CN, by filling 
m this Order Form and handing it to your newsagent. 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER ORDER FORM 

Please obtain for me the C N each week 


Name 


Address 


THANK YOU 


POPPY DAYINWAR TIME 

For 18 years British people have given freely to Lord Haig’s Poppy 
Day Appeal. Their generosity has built up the World’s finest 
beneficent organisation for men who have served their Country in 
War. ' 

With the tragedy of War again forced on us, OUR NEEDS ARE 
GREATER. 

The men now serving, and those who will be serving in the anxious 
days ahead, are to share with their fathers of 1914/18 the benefits of 
all British Legion schemes of assistance. 

POPPY DAY is of even greater importance in War time. It is un¬ 
questionably the finest medium through which you can help those 
who serve the Empire. 

DONATIONS AND POPPY SELLERS 

These ere our urgent needs. Please tend gifts and offers of help to your 
local Poppy Day Committee, or to: 

HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN HOUSE. RICHMOND, SURREY 

TWO GENERATIONS NEED YOUR HELP 

PLEASE BE VERY GENEROUS 


MAIN LINE is an exciting and un¬ 
usual card game that will make any 
party go. Every boy and girl—and 
grown-ups, too—will enjoy rnaking 
up a railway system of cards, using 
ingenuity and skill in constructing, 
altering and closing main and branch 
lines in a great race for victory! 
Any number of 
players from two 
to ten can take 
part. 




“We,” “.4re,” “War,” 
“Ware”! It’s amazing 
llie number of words 
that can be spelt from 
a few letters—as vou’ll 
find in SPELLING 
LEE, a game of quick 
thinking and tre¬ 
mendous e.xcitement. 
It’s a fine spelling test,) 
and the more words 
you spot and the i 
more letters you can * 
use the more likely 
you are to win ! 


►a 


SpeUinq. 


EACH CAME 


Oil sale at all good Stationers, Stores and 'i'onshops. Order from llarroJs 

of Knightsbridge, Gamages, Dentalls of Kingston, Boots' Stationery Depts., ^ 

Tiiiiolkg White and Taylors, JV. II. Smith S'oii, IFvmcn it Sons, or Burnsides. Bom free, 2/9 each 
game, from Dept. U, IVaddy Productions, 271, Farringdon Street, London. E.CA. 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of The Queen's Hospital for Children) 

Is Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Our familiar slogan “ £8 a day just pays our way ” unhappily 
no longer holds good. The situation created by the War, 
with the inevitable increases in maintenance costs, makes 
our needs today greater than ever before. 

To enable us to carry on uninterruptedly with our work of 
administering skilled medical and nursing services to the 
children from London’s poorest areas, we^ appeal to all 
readers for a measure of support not only equal to former 
contributions, but for increased subscriptions. 

★ 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO —The Secretary, 
The Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 


* CORONATION PACKET ★ 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, KFKYA-TAXGAX- 
yiKA, CAYMAN Is.. COSTA RICA Uar?e Pictorial), 
I'FRSIA, Coronation, CAA'ADA, George VI, A>’UORKA, 
Xcw Issue, IVORY CO-IST. fine AUSTRALIA (Coni- 
momorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI COROXATIOX STAMPS. Price did. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PEllE, including 
New Issue. Rargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
'ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Pept., GBANVILI.B ROAD, BARNET. 


rFOYLES — 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 

New and Second-hand Books on every subject. 

Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
Enrolments taicen for the Children's Boole Club.' 

113*125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


Get these Gifts FREE ! Here's how ... 



DARTS BOARD 

121" diameter cork 
faced, with three 
loaded, feather- 
ended darts, 

B7 Coupons- and 
Free Voucher. 


WATCH. Nickel- 
plated Crown 
Maxim keyless 
lever — a good 
time-keeper. 

168 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF PAINTS 

Full ranffe of col¬ 
ours in tubes and 
blocks, complete 
with brush. 

45 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BLOW FOOT¬ 
BALL GAME 

Something toxnake 
you laugh. Get it! 

33 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


MODEL AERO- 
PLANE. Wind 
elastic, and it files 
like a bird! 17" X19". 

84 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


★ 


Hundreds of other Free Gifts to choose from. For the complete list of boys* and girls* 
send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC66,Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York. 

I You will also receive a Free Voucher, value three coupons, to help on your collection. ^ 


D ON’.T Just wish you had 
these nice things. Thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls got 
them free —so can you ! Just 
ask Mother to buy Rowntree's 
Cocoa. In every tin are Free 
Gift Coupons — 3 in the 1 -lb. 
size. Start collecting nozv ! 
Then exchange the coupons 
for the gift you want. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too !) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa ie made by 
a special “ pre-digestive ” pro¬ 
cess, so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get jnore body¬ 
building nourishment out of 
all their other food as well. 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter A. Do you know what they are ? Answer next week 


One Up 

"5edent.4ry work,” re¬ 
marked a college lec¬ 
turer,” “ tends to lessen the 
endurance.” 

“ In other words,” inter¬ 
rupted a student, " the more 
one sits the less one can 
stand.” 

“ Exactly,” retorted the 
lecturer; “ and if one lies a 
great deal one’s standing is 
lost completely.” 


.A Town 14,000 Feet Up 

Jr is a surprising thought that 
^ there are a good many 
towns in the world that stand 
about as high as the tops of 
the Alps. Lhasa, the capital 
of Tibet, stands over ii, 8 oo 
feet above sea level; but it is 
not so high as La Paz, the 
Bolivian capital, where more 
than 100,000 people live at a 
height of 12,450 feet. Some of 
the Andean, mining towns are 
ev'en higher, for Potosi, in 


Bolivia, is 13,600 feet up, and 
Cerro de Pasco in Peru 14,280 
feet. Cerro de Pasco claims to 
be the loftiest town in the world. 

News 

'J'HE word explains itself tvithout 
the Muse, 

And the four letters speak whence 
came the news. • 

North, East, West, South, and the 
solution’s made. 

Each quarter gives account of war 
and trade. 



What are These People Doing ? 

Numerous Money Prizes 
For Clever CN Girls 
and Boys 

JJere are eight people engaged 
in various operations, and 
the thing.s they are using are 
also shown. Can you link them 
up ? For instance, number 6 
shows a girl dancing and H is 
her shoe, so the answer should 
be stated as 6 H, Dancing. All 
the actions appear in this list: 

Cake-Makins. Carpenterin,?. Chop¬ 
ping. Cobbling. ■ Cycling. Dancing. 

Digging. Dusting. Fishing. Ironing. 

Painting. Pruning. Shovelling. 

For the best-written correct 
or nearest to correct lists sent 
the Editor offers two prizes of 

ten shillings each and 15 half- 21 Whitefriars Street, London, allowance will be made for age 
crovyns. E C 4 (Comp), to arrive not later when judging. 

Write your list on a postcard, than first post on Thursday, Only one attempt can be 
add your name, address, and November 16 . accepted from each reader, and 

age, and send the card to This competition is for girls the Editor’s decision must be 
CN Competition Number 92 , land boys of 15 or under, and accepted as final. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus is low in the 
south-west. Mars is in the 
south-west, 
Jupiter in the 
south, and 
Saturn and 
Uranus south¬ 
east. 

In the morn- 
ing no planets 
are visible. 
The picture shows the Moon at 
7 o’clockonTuesday, Novemberl4. 

Jumbled Girls’ Names 

Jf the letters of each of the 
following phrases are placed 
in a different order, they will 
spell six girls’ Christian names. 
RUE D.\Y 
GOLDEN NEW 
RED BAN 
THE TIN EAR 
GREAT RAM 
RIND WIRE 

A nstecr next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 
The Heading. The bridges are Clifton, 
Tower, Forth, London, St Ives. 

The 25 Frogs Half-Hour Cross Word 
Here is a solu¬ 
tion in ten 
moves 

I takes C, A. 

0lakesW,Y,O. 

I takes K. 

E takes J,T, X, 

I, G, 0, S. 

U takes P, F, B, 

M takes N. 

D takes U, H. 

At takes D, L. 

V takes E, R. 

M takes V. 

Transposition. Siren, risen, rinse 
Hidden Entertainments. Concert, 
opera, drama, dance. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 

Nov. 12. King Canute died . 1035 

13. R. L. S. born 

14. Source of Blue Nile dis¬ 

covered . . 

15. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 

bom . . . 

16. Perkin Warbeck be¬ 

headed . . 

17. Suez Canal opened 

18. Funeral of the Duke of 

Wellington ... 1852 


1850 

1770 

1708 

1499 

1869 


The Leaves of a Tree 

goMEOXE has been calculating 
the number of leaves on 
the average tree. 

It appears that they vary, 
according to age and dimensions, 
from 500 to 30,000 leaves. 
Beech, elm, basswood, and 
hickory are among those with 
the largest number, and poplar, 
chestnut, and soft maple are 
among the smallest. 


Jacko Guesses Wrong 


The Hare and the Tortoise—A Fable in French and English 


JJn lievre se mit a rire de voir 
une tortue monter lente- 
ment une colline. Sur quoi la 
tortue le defia a la course. I.e 
lievre accepta, riant de plus belle. 

" Du pas qu’elle y va,” 
s’ecria-t-il, " j’ai le temps de 
faire un somme.” 

II se reveilla en snrsant, partit 
—et trouva la tortue au poteau 1 


A hare laughed aloud to see a 
tortoise slowly make its way up a 
hill. Whereupon the tortoise 
challenged him to a race. The 
hare accepted, laughing louder 
than ever. 

“ What a ridiculous pace the 
crcalure goes at ! ” he cried. “ I’ve 
time to take a little nap.” 

He awoke with a start, and 
bounded off—and found the tor¬ 
toise at the winning-post! 



■^yHEN Belinda moved house Jacko offered to go on with the van, 
- leaving his sister to follow when she had made certain that 
nothing had been left behind. Unfortunately he wasn’t sure of the 
house. They were new and they all looked exactly alike. He 
pointed to one witli a nice big garden, and cried "Carry on! ” in a 
lordly voice. And in went all the things as fast as the men could 
carry them. They had nearly finished when up came Belinda. 
"What have you done, you stupid boyl” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “ It’s the wrong house! ’’ 


TO- MAKE A MODERN BOOKCASE 
GLUE FIVE MATCHBOX TRAYS 
TOGETHER, CUT AND COLOUR 
STRIPS OF CDRRUGATEO CARD¬ 
BOARD TO REPRESENT ROWS OF 
BOOKS,AND GLUE IN POSITION. 

IT WILL LOOK 
ATTRACTIVE IN 
A DOLLS HOUSI 




PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIRI 


TRACE YOUR 
WAY FROM THE 
^ STATION TD HOME WtTHOUT^ROSSING A UNE 
Station) 


' ivORO. 


the LETTER 

IN THIS PORTRAIT SPELL A WELL-I 

KNOWN I--—-1- 1 

ENGLISH TOWN^ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 


BREATHING 

VAPEX 

STOPS 

GOLDS 


Attack the cold-cause successfully and 
miserable effects cease. Vapex does it — 
safely, sensibly. A drop on your handker¬ 
chief . . . deep-breathe the powerful, 
pleasant antiseptic vapour . . . cold- 
germs in all parts of nose and throat are 
destroyed—your head cleared, stuffiness 
relieved, congestion broken up. Symp¬ 
toms are soon gone entirely . . . along 
with germs, cause of all the trouble ! 

From your Chemist, 2 /. and 3 /- 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


FUN IN THE HOME! 

?<?■ 




Every good. Sfa* 
1/oner and Store 
sells *' Micl'eu‘8 
Fun Fair." Pub* 
lished by Castell 
Bros,, Ltd. By per¬ 
mission of Walt 
Disney * Mickey 
Mouse. Ltd. 


88 CARDS 
IN FULL COLOURS 

Tou’ve seen Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and the other 
jolly Walt Disney characters at 
the cinema; now you can play with 
them by your own fireside if you 
buy a pack< of the latest and 
greatest Walt Disney card game 
—Mickey’s Fun Fair. 

This is a game of fun and tense 
excitement. 

MICKEY’S 
FUN FAIR 

No Increase in Price. 2 ^^ Pack 


"FOUNTAIN PEN-ACTION 



The Gillott Nib with the new " Inquf 
duct Reservoir " attachment (Pat. Xc 
477466) give.s fountain-pen action wU 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib 
Inqupduct *' opens for easy cleaning 
Supplied with four patterns of nit 




nigh-class stationers stock —or 
particulars can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., on 
application. 


IHB IHV^ 


'Ji)SEPHCIll0Tr5S0HSlTD..VICTI]IIIAWKS..BmMINCHAM.i 


CHILD’S TELL¬ 
TALE TONGUE 

Your child’s tongue will tell you plainly 
when the tiny bowels need the help of 
a laxative. A coated tongue means a 
sour stomach and .constipation. But you 
have to be most careful what medicine 
you give. Strong purgatives weaken and 
leave the bowels more bound than ever, 
and nothing stops a child’s growth like 
constipation. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is a 
pure fruit laxative, therefore safe, and 
being a liquid you can measure the dose 
to a nicety to suit your child’s system. 
Kiddies love its pleasant taste and thrive 
all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1 /3 and 2/6 (economy size). Be sure 
you get ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ brand. 
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